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LEXINGTON.* 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 





Slowly the mist o’er the meadow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy buds glistened the sun, 
When from his couch, while his children were sleeping, 
Rose the bold rebel, and shouldered his gun. 
Waving her golden veil 
Over the silent dale, 
Blithe looked the morning on cottage and spire ; 
Hushed was his parting sigh, 
While from his noble eye 
Flashed the last sparkle of Liberty's fire. 


On the smooth green where the fresh leaf is springing, 
Calmly the first-born of glory have met ; 
Hush! the death-volley around them is ringing! 
Look! with their life-blood the young grass is wet ! 
Faint is the feeble breath, 
Murmuring low in death, 
** Tell to our sons how their fathers have died ”’ ; 
Nerveless the iron hand, 
Raised for its native land, 
Lies by the weapon that gleams at its side. 


Over the hillsides the wild knell is tolling, 
From their far hamlets the yeomanry come; 
_As through the storm-clouds the thunder-burst rolling, 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum. 
Fast on the soldier's path 
Darken the waves of wrath, 
Long have they gathered, and Joud shall they fall ; 
Red glares the musket’s flash. 
Sharp rings the rifle’s crash, 
Blazing and clanging from thicket and wall. 


Snow-girdled crags where the hoarse wind is raving, 
Rocks where the weary floods murmur and wail, 
Wilds where the fern by the furrow is waving, 
Reeled with the echoes that rode on the gale ; 
Far as the tempest thrills, , 
Over the darkened hills, 
Far as the sunshine streams over the plain, 
Roused by the tyrant band, 
Woke all the mighty land, 
Girded for battle, from mountain to main. 


Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sank to their rest, — 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying, 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Borne on her Northern pine, 
Long o’er the foamy brine, 
Sprend her broad banner to storm and to sun! 
Heaven keep her ever free, 
Wide as o’er land and sea, 
Floats the fair emblem her heroes have won! 


*Used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 








HISTORY OF JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


A critic has called attention to the fact that in his Life 
of Frederick the Great, Carlyle, having introduced the 
future monarch in his cradle, leaves him there for the 
space of three volumes, while he discusses the ancestry 
and social conditions which have contributed to the ap- 
pearance of so great a hero. 

Following so illustrious a precedent we may venture to 
glance at the far-away history of our little sylvan friend, 
to whose present condition we paid attention last year. 
We may perhaps venture to inquire how he came to be 
himself,—a pertinent question in flowerdom, where the 
dwellers undergo so many changes that the thoughtful 
ones must have good reasons to doubt their own identity, 
and long, like the old woman in Mother Goose, for some 
one who can prove it. 

It must be premised that Jack is a gentleman of seedy 
fortunes, and that it is owing to these trying experiences 


part, however, when I read his history as compiled by Mr. 
Grant Allen and see the weaknesses which he has always 
displayed, I can but fear that he is the Micawber of 
the flowers and will spend his whole life in waiting for 
something to turn up. His expression is a sly, rakish 
one, at variance with his profession. I have observed that 
the bees, who may be credited with powers of discriminat- 
ing character, do not care much for what be says, his audi- 
ence being composed largely of the riff-raff of small flies. 
There seems no doubt that Jack’s misfortunes came 
from idleness and carelessness. Wherever there is a 
prodigal, there is a virtuous person with whom he may be 
contrasted, and in this case the latter is to be found in 
Jack’s distant relative, the wheat. Long ago both had a 
common ancestor, a beautiful lily, but both soon diverged 
from the ancestral type. The wheat, perhaps from phil- 
anthropic motives, desiring to multiply as fast as possible, 
dispensed with her fine attire and sought the aid of the 
wind in the dispersal of the pollen, but Jack lost his beau- 
tiful clothes through idleness alone. To understand how 
all this came about our study of last year must be recalled. 
It was noticed then that the flower-spike was bald and 
shining on the top, while the flowers which grew upon it 
from the base upward were of three sorts. Mr. Grant 
Allen has given us the biography of these flowers. At 
the bottom of the spike are little green knobs; these are 
ovaries, and beneath the microscope show themselves to 
exactly resemble in that respect the flowers of the sweet 
flag, which are genuine lilies having six stamens and six 
petals. At an early stage in their development these 
flowers of the central column were no doubt complete, but 
by being crowded together they gradually lost all but the 
essential appendages, and even these were subsequently 
divided between them, the central flowers consisting sim- 
ply of stamems, as the lower ones of ovaries. Under the 
microscope the single stamen, of which each is composed, 
is seen to be composite, three or four having been united. 
The third set of flowers is quite unlike the other two ; 
they are green sacs, from the centers of which project 
long hairs,—the prolonged style, pointing downwards. 
Thus, instead of each blossom performing the whole round 
of flower duties, in which case it would be interesting and 
beautiful in itself, all individuality of action is lost, and 
the flowers may well be spoken of as “ degraded.” The 
upper set have indeed become but a trap to detain insects, 
and are not flowers at all. 
These changes are said to have been brought about by 
the surroundings amid which Jack has taken to growing, 
—damp and heavily shaded woods, as well as by his care- 
lessness in providing honey for the insect visitors. 
When the flowers became so insigificant, he was ob- 
lige to devise some new advertisement for the flies, and 
so he enlarged and painted with gay colors the spathe 
which envelops him. If you would like to see from what 
it was developed, look at the papery membrane which is 
folded about the daffodil, and think with what painstaking 
this purple and green canopy must have been wrought out. 








THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


DIRECTION OF THE PUPIL’S ACTIVITY. 


When the object of thought is before the mind of the 
learner there must be the skillful direction of his observa- 
tion, imagination, thought, and expression by the teacher. 
These four lines of the pupil’s activity are fundamental 
in his acquisition and use of knowledge, in determining 
his feeling, choice, and action. 
By observation he carefully notes the material or men- 
tal object before the mind, and acquires from it the facts 
of knowledge. 


pentance for his misdoings in the past. For my own 





dividual wholes perceived and combines them into the 
thought of a new whole, producing those ideal objects, 
which occasion so Jarge a part of the pleasures and ben 
efits of taste, and which lure the.mind to higher and bet- 
ter achievement. 

By comparison, abstraction, analysis and synthesis in 
his thinking he forms general concepts and classes of things, 
derives principles and general truths, and collects and 
systematizes these truths in the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. 

By language, or the power of expression, he finds the 
fittest word for the idea, the best combination of words 
for the ideal products of the imagination, and the simple, 
precise, logical statements for his thoughts. 

Each of these calls forth the emotions, desires, and af- 
fections, those secret springs of action which determine the 
choices, purpose, and moral quality of the man. These 
are the products of the right activity of these powers. 
The mind, in the midst of numberless objects of 
thought, solicited by sights and sounds on every side 
without, and suggested thoughts within, is inclined to flit, 
like the butterfly, from one new object to another, or to 
yield itself to follow aimlessly the suggestion of one 
thought by another, to the wasting of its energy. Care- 
ful, concentrated, continuous, orderly effort is not easy, 
nor always agreeable. Impulse and inclination often 
have control. 

Hence, the necessity for the skillful direction of the 
pupil along these four fundamental lines of right activity, 
by the teacher. In‘this direction of the pupil’s activ- 
ities the teacher should aim to secure the following ends : 
The voluntary direction of the attention to the object 
of thought so that the mind shall acquire definite knowl- 
edge. 

The concentration of all the mind’s energy in the ex- 
ertion of the powers so that it shall be able to act with all its 
might, and the continuance of its grip upon the object of 
thought, so long as it is necessary to hold it, so that it 
shall be able to work continuously. 

The following of the natural and logical order, to se- 
cure the proper association of ideas, so that they may be 
readily reproduced. 

The keeping step of language,—oral and written,—with 
observation, imagination, and thought, so that the mind 
shall have its knowledge in form ready for use. 

The repetition of the act till the idea, the ideal object, 
the thought, the science, is fixed in the mind, and the 
right habit of action is established. 

The adaptation of the teaching to the unfolding of the 
mind so that each power shall have its proper degree of 
activity and all shall work in harmony. 

The making of whatever ought to be done more pleas- 
urable than the omission of it; what one ought to do 
rather than what he likes to do, should be the ruling 
motive. Work cannot all be made entirely pleasurable. 
Some hard digging must be done, some steep ascents 
must be climbed, dislikes must be overcome. A boy who 
sought to evade doing a disagreeable thing said to his 
father, “I would rather be whipped than to do it.” The 
father replied, “ I will whip you and then you may do it.” 
The discussion stopped at this point and the boy did what 
he had been told to do. 

Every learner from the primary school on through the 
university needs more or less direction. The maximum 
is required by the youngest pupils. The amount dimin- 
ishes with the increase of the power of self-direction. 
When the learner is able to guide his own activity, he is 
master of himself and is no longer a pupil. 

It is often said, Give the learner his-books and let him 
dig out his lesson for himself, then he will know what he 
knows ; he is presumed to have brains, let him use them. 
Certainly, but his time is too precious to be spent in 
groping his way without direction. The formation of 
right habits of mental activity has too great an influence 








that he has taken to preaching, let us hope in genuine re- 


His imagination takes thoughts of parts of different in- 
* Copyright, 1887. 


upon his subsequent life to leave him to go on by himself 
till the wrong habit is formed. 
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without consulting his colleague, displayed the sig- 
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PARATORY HISTORY. 


BY ISAAC B. BURGESS, NEWPORT, BR. I. 


Our method of teaching any study must largely depend 
upon the amount and kind of knowledge or training 
sought, the maturity of the minds with which we deal and 
the amount of time to be devoted to the study. 

Taking the Harvard examination in ancient history as 
a standard, I should say that while a boy who is simply 
well supplied with bare, external, unrelated facts such as 
dates, details of battles, names of leaders and incidents in 
their lives and summaries of laws and constitutions can 
pass this examination, yet a boy who has ‘studied and 
thought about the character of leaders, the characteristics 
of national life, the cause and results of wars and the 
spirit of the laws would be more likely to pass it and 
would please the examiner much better. The recent 
recommendation of outside reading in the catalogue and 
the character of that reading is a decided indication of 
this. The number of facts, dates, and names required is 
not large, and the permission to omit some of the ques- 
tions on the paper leaves a teacher considerable freedom 
of choice as to method and the subject matter of his 
teaching. 

From information kindly furnished me from a dozen 
representative schools which prepare for Harvard I find 
that the average time given to both Greek and Roman 
history is one hundred recitations, and in some cases many 
of these recitations were with lower classes of the school. 
Furthermore the number of subjects in which boys must 
be prepared for college and the extent of the training 
required in Greek, Latin, and mathematics neither allows 
a large amount of time for preparation of history lesson 
nor any considerable increase in the number of recitations 
given to it. I give a short course of about twenty lessons 
in Creighton’s Primer when my Latin class is beginning 
Cesar, and have three recitations a week during the year 
in which they take their preliminary examination. 

The following are the prominent characteristics of the 
method which I am using : 

1. Almost exclusive attention to facts which are essential 
to a comprehension of Greek and Roman life and its de- 
velopment. 

2. The study, so far as possible, of primitive, first-hand 
facts, such as maps, pictures of Greek and Roman works, 
speeches and writings of Greeks and Romans. 

3. The use of questions about these facts which require 
not the simple repetition of the fact but the gathering and 
comparison of different facts and the drawing of infer- 
ences from them by the pupil himself. 

In applying this method I use Miss Sheldon’s “ Greek 
and Roman History.” This textbook marks as distinct a 
revolution in the method of presenting history to the 
learner as “ Warren Colburn’s First Lessons” did in the 
case of arithmetic, andin much the same direction. I 
suppose that most thoughtful teachers of history will agree 
that the battle of Cannae is chiefly valuable historically 
because it shows: (1) The wretched fault of Roman or- 
ganization which left the Roman army headless, and 
allowed Varro to precipitate the battle. (2) The strong 
points of Roman character which their attitude after the 
battle brings out. At all events so thinks Mommsen as 
you may see from his handling of the material. 

Miss Sheldon’s account is very largely a translation of 
Livy, and is as follows: 


“* The last of these victories is at Cannae, where one seventh of 
the Italian forces perish. Thereupon, Syracuse and Macedon ally 
themselves with Carthage; many of the Italian towns, to which 
Hannibal promises liberty, accept him as a friend, though the colo 
nies stand by Rome. ‘ 

**Rome now decrees that the days of mourning for the dead of 
Cannae shall be shortened ; that new legions shall be at once en- 
rolled, including criminals and slaves, that new weapons shall at 
once be forged, and that, meanwhile, arms shall be taken from the 
temples, from the dedicated spoils of former victories. 

“Rome is pressed for funds, but her richer soldiers offer to fight 
without pay; the creditor’ of the state delay or decline to demand 
their dues, and again a fleet is fitted forth by private effort. 

“ The consuls commanding at the battle of Cannae were Varro 
and Paulus; the desire of the former was to fight, the policy of the 
latter to annoy the Carthaginian forces. They held command on 
alternate days, both armies being in camp. Hannibal ‘ provoked 
the enemy bya skirmishing attack. . - Uponthis the Roman 
camp began again to be embroiled by a mutiny among the soldiers 
and the disagreements of the consuls,’ but nothing was done, since 


Paulus followed, because he could better disapprove of the proceeding 
than withhold his assistance.’ Thus, then, the Romans were led 
at the battle of Cannae, where so many of them perished. When 
f this defeat reached Rome, among other measures, 
‘ Quintus Fabius Pictor was . . sent to Delphi to inquire of 
the oracle by what prayers and offerings they might appease the 
gods Meanwhile certain extraordinary sacrifices were 


ow SE according to the direction of the book of the fates ; 
among which « Gallic man and woman, and a Greek man and 
woman were [buried] alive in the cattle market.’ ’’ 

Then come the questions on this account, which are in 

part, as follows: “ What characteristics of Rome appear 
when she receives news of the defeat ? What fault of Roman 
organization is plainly shown at Cannae? What Reuse 
magistrate was needed at suche crisis? Why?” You 
will notice in the above that the emphasis is laid not upon 
the details of the battle which the pupil does not need and 
cannot long remember, but upon two matters of supreme 
importance in Roman government and character. Hardly 
a single inference or generalization is given by the author, 
bnt several questions are supplied which call for earnest 
thought upon the facts stated. 
These facts and questions I assign to my class. They 
come before me with answers of greater or less merit 
written on slips of paper. When going over advance 
work I allow them to read these answers. We discuss 
them fully. One boy gives one or two characteristics of 
the Romans, illustrated after Cannae; another adds a 
third characteristic or modifies the answer just given. 
Often I add to or modify the answer just given. Often 
I add to or modify my own notes from answers given in 
the class. When I help it is generally in the way of sug- 
gesting an unobserved fact, correcting a misused word, ex- 
plaining the meaning of a question, or showing the rela- 
tion of the idea being discussed to our own time and 
country. It is understood that when the lesson is re- 
viewed, at the next recitation the answers are to be com- 
plete and in memory, and they are also to be copied 
neatly into a blank book kept for the purpose. This 
is better for me and better for the boys than my 
old method. It requires and incites thought, it gives 
broader views of history, and it helps the memory of es- 
ential facts by tying them to great principles. 

To give more complete ideas and acquaintance with a 
first-class historian, I have prepared an extended list of 
references to Mommsen, to be read after the studies to 
which they pertain have been mastered. None of these 
references are of more than four pages in length, and very 
many of them not more than a page and a half. Pos- 
sibly some of you could use them. The list will 
be found in the Journat or Epvucation for next 
week. They are so short that, if you have two days’ in- 
terval between your recitation in history, a fair-sized class 
might consult even a single edition of Mommsen. More 
than three fourths of my class of five has, on an average, 
made use of these references. I always inquire how 
many have done so and ask questions on the subject- 
matter of the Mommsen. 

It is the thought work, which I value most highly. 
The ability to interpret a few facts is worth more than 
the knowledge of many. Much as the world needs wide 
readers, it needs clear and deep thinkers more. 
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THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 


(AN EXERCISE.] 


BY FRANCES H. TURNER, EMERSON SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


1. On the afternoon of the day on which the provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts adjourned, General Gage 
secretly prepared an expedition to destroy the Colony’s 
stores at Concord. But Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, at Lexington, received a timely message from War- 
ren, and the committee of safety removed a part of the 
public stores and secreted the cannon. 

2. On the night of the 18th of April, 800 British troops 
crossed from the foot of the common to East Cambridge, 
where they received a day’s provisions, and near midnight, 
after wading through wet marshes, that are now covered 
by a stately town, they took the road through West Cam- 
bridge to Concord. 

3. Already, at ten o'clock, General Warren had dis- 
patched William Dawes through Roxbury to Lexington, 





Paulus was, for that day, general. But ‘ Varro, on the following 








and Paul Revere set off by way of Charlestown, stopping 


Five minutes before the sentinels received the order to 
allow no boats to pass, two friends rowed him past the 
Somerset, man-of-war, across Charles River. 

4. Read “Paul Revere’s Ride.” It may be foung in 
almost any Fifth Reader. We know it to be in the 
Franklin Fifth, and in Munroe’s Fifth. 

5. The British troops had not advanced far when the 
firing of guns and ringing of bells announced that their 
expedition had been heralded before them. From day. 
break to sunrise the summons ran from house to house. 
Express messengers and volleys from minute-men spread 
the alarm. The mighty chorus of voices rose from the 
scattered farmhouses,—‘ Come forth, champions of lib- 
erty; now free your country, protect your sons and 
daughters, your wives and homesteads.” 

6. At two in the morning Lexington Common was 
alive with the minute-men. The captain, John Parker, 
ordered every one to load with powder and ball, but to 
take care not to be the first to fire. Messengers, sent to 
look for the British regulars, reported that there were no 
signs of their approach. A watch was therefore set, and 
the company dismissed with orders to come together at 
beat of drum. 

7. The last stars were vanishing when the foremost 
party, led by Pitcairn, was discovered, advancing quickly 
and in silence. Alarm guns were fired, and the drums 
beat,—not a call to village husbandmen only, but the 
reveille to humanity. Less than seventy obeyed the sum- 
mons, and stood side by side on the village green, under 
the provincial banner, silent and fearless ; the ground on 
which they trod was the altar of freedom, and they were 
to furnish the victims. 

8. The British van, hearing the drum and the alarm 

guns, halted to load, the remaining companies came up, 
and half an hour before sunrise, the advance party hur- 
ried forward at double-quick time, almost upon a run, 
closely followed by the grenadiers. Pitcairn rode in 
front, and when within five or six rods of the minute-men, 
cried out, “ Disperse, ye villains, ye rebels, disperse! 
Lay down your arms! Why don’t you lay down your 
arms and disperse?” The countrymen stood motionless 
in the ranks, witnesses against aggression, too few to re- 
sist, too brave to fly. At this Pitcairn discharged a pistol, 
and with a loud voice cried, “ Fire!” The order was 
instantly followed, first by a few guns, which did no execu- 
tion, and then by a heavy, close, and deadly discharge of 
musketry. In the disparity of numbers, the common was a 
field of murder, not of battle. Parker, therefore, ordered 
his men to disperse. Then, and not till then, did a few 
of them, on their own impulse, return the British fire. 
9. Day came in all the beauty of an early spring. The 
trees were budding, the grass growing rankly a full month 
before its time, the bluebird and the robin gladdening 
the genial season, and calling forth the beams of the sun, 
which on that morning shone with the warmth of summer, 
but distress and horror gathered over the inhabitants of 
the peaceful town. There on the green, lay in death 
the grayhaired and the young; the grassy field was red 
“with the innocent blood of their brethren Slain,” crying 
from the ground unto God for vengeance. 


10. That death stain on the vernal sward 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore; 
In fragments fell the yoke abhorred,— 
The footstep of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soil no more. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


11. Seven of the men of Lexington were killed, nine 
wounded,—a quarter part of those who stood in arms on 
the green. They gave their lives in testimony to the 
rights of mankind, bequeathing to their country an 
assurance of success in the mighty struggle which they 
began. 
12, No 

No betle Joy wes thee, wha cor” 

Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 


Their feet had trodden peaceful ; 
They loved not strife, they deen gala 
They saw not, what to us is plain, 

That would make man’s wrath His praise. 


No seers were they, but simpl 
Its vast results the wh Tv 
The meaning of the work they did 

Was strange, and dark, and doubtful then. 








only to engage a friend to raise the concerted signals, 
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That fateful echo is not dumb : 
The nations, listening to its sound, 
Wait, from a century’s vantage-ground, 
The holier triumphs yet to come. 
—dJ. G. Whittier. 


13. After the surviving Americans had withdrawn, the 
British troops fired a volley, huzzaed thrice by way of 
triumph, and after a halt of thirty minutes, marched on to 
Concord. 

14. About seven o’clock the British marched with 
rapid step into Concord, under the brilliant sunshine. 
Left in undisputed possession of the hamlet, they made 
search for stores. To this end one small party was sent 
to the South Bridge over Concord River; three compa- 
nies were stationed as a guard at the North Bridge, while 
three others advanced two miles further, to the residence 
of Colonel Barrett, where arms were thought to have been 
concealed. Butthey found nothing to destroy except some 
carriages for cannon. His wife, at their demand, gave 
them refreshment, but refused pay, saying, “We are 
commanded to feed our enemy, if he hunger.” 

15. By ten o’clock more than four hundred Ameri- 
icans had assembled on the rising ground above Concord 
Bridge. They saw before them, within gunshot, British 
troops holding possession of their bridge, and in the dis- 
tance a still larger number occupying their town, which, 
from the rising smoke, seemed to have been set on fire. 

16. They had as yet received only uncertain rumors of 
the morning’s events at Lexington. No independence had 
been proclaimed, no war declared. The husbandmen and 
mechanics who then stood on the hillock by Concord 
River, were called on to act, and their action would be 
war or peace, submission or independence. Prudent 
statemanship would have asked anxiously for time to 
ponder, and would have missed the moment for decision. 
Wise philosophy would have lost, from hesitation, the 
glory of opening a new era on mankind. 

17. The officers, meeting in front of their men, spoke 
a few words with one another, and went back to their 
places. Barrett, the colonel, then gave the order to ad- 
vance, but not to fire unless attacked. As the Americans 
neared the bridge the British began to take upthe planks ; 
the Americans, to prevent it, quickened their step. At 
this the British fired, and four of the patriots fell. 

18. In an instant Major John Buttrick, of Concord, 
cried aloud, as if with his country’s voice, “ Fire, fellow- 
soldiers, for God’s sake, fire!”’ Two of the British fell ; 
several were wounded. In two minutes all was hushed. 
The British retreated in disorder toward their main body ; 
the countrymen were left in possession of the bridge. 
This is the world-renowned battle of Concord,—more 
eventful than Agincourt or Blenheim. 

19. By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

20. The British, in apparent uncertainty, marched and 
countermarched about the town. At last, about noon, 
they left, to return the way they came, along the crooked 
and hilly road that wound through forests and thickets. 
The minute-men and militia who had taken part in the 
fight, ran over the hills opposite the battle field into the 
east quarter of the town, and acting each from his own 
impulse, placed themselves in ambush a little to the east- 
ward of the village. There they were reénforced by 
men who were coming in from all around, and at that 
point the chase of the English began. 

21. Every piece of woods, every rock by the wayside, 
served as a lurking-place. Scarce ten of the Americans 
were at any time seen together, yet the hills on each side 
seemed to the British to swarm with rebels, as if they had 
been dropped from the clouds, and the road was lined 
by an unintermitted fire from behind stone walls and 
trees. 

22. The British, galled by this constant fire, fatigued, 
and left without ammunition, broke ranks and ran like 
sheep. The timely arrival of Lord Percy, with 1,200 
men and two field pieces, at length afforded them protec- 
tion, aud thus reénforced they finally made good their re- 
treat, arriving in Boston shortly after sunset. 

23. During the day forty-nine Americans were killed, 
thirty-four wounded, and five missing. The loss of the 
British in killed, wounded, and missing, was 273. 


24. Read the “Battle of Lexington,” by Oliver Wen-|as bad. On the ground of grammar this would be ad- 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TOO LARGE NUMBERS. 





One of the most serious evils of the day is the use of 
too large numbers in arithmetic. No work is satisfactory 
in which the numbers are so large that the pupil is re- 
quired to keep his thought on numbers rather than the 
process. There was no improvement in the teaching of 
reading until we learned that the secret of success was in 
thorough familiarity with the words read, so that his atten- 
tion might be wholly devoted to the thought. For many 
years we would not learn that a sentence could not be well 
read if the child had to stop and spell a word ; now we 
know that the emphasis and inflection cannot be well 
placed if he hesitates even over the pronunciation of a 
word. 

The principle is the same and more important in num- 
bers. We have observed the number work in nearly a 
thousand schools in the last two years, and with rare ex- 
ceptions the numbers are so large that they can be used 
no more effectively than the old-time spelled-out word. 
We saw a class of little people who had no pedagogical 
right to use numbers above twenty, adding examples like 


this : 
432 
679 
548 


have no just appreciation of hundreds, much less could 
they understand the relations. She was quite sure they 
did understand it, but when we placed a similar example 
upon the blackboard and asked them to copy it upon their 
slates and add, some of them wrote the column of hun- 
dreds as a whole first, then the tens and then the units. 
We have discovered many similar illustrations of the 
abuse of large numbers. How much better would it be if 
teachers had a system about the numbers added, and 
moved so slowly, and yet with such variety, as to keep 
them permanently interested with combinations in which 
they never make a mistake. For instance: 


add add sub. sub. add sub. add sub. add sub. 


ae ae ah ee ae Be Tee eee ES 
2 2 - - 8 - 38 - 8 - 
2 2 - - 38 - 3$ - 3$ - 
2 2 - - 38 ee - 3 - 
2 2 - - 3 - 3$ - 3 - 
> ae - - -l - 2 - $3 - 

1 0 1 2 0 


The children soon learn the system and will make their 


own examples. 
——— ee 


ADVERB AND ADJECTIVE. 
BY REV. SAMUEL HUTCHINGS, ORANGE, N. J. 


Perhaps there is no more common violation of gram- 
matical propriety than the use of adverbs instead of ad- 
jectives with certain verbs. It is not peculiar to the igno- 


fends the use of badly with the word feel. Yet he and 


thus speaking is bad. It has no respect to character ; it 
does not mean that the person speaking feels that he is 
morally bad, but only that to his consciousness his condi- 
tion is bad or uncomfortable. 


the word bad, which comprehends these. 


cause of the grammar, but the rhetoric. It is not the 
best English style. 


The phrase “I feel bad” Japples boil softly or hardly ;’ 
is a general one, comprehending various specific conditions | and crisply.’ 
of the body or mind, as sick, weak, languid, miserable, once,—the sentences become nonsense. 
sad, sorry, so that, if it is right to use any of these adjec-|attribute be separated from the verb. ‘A 
tives with feel, and this is admitted, then it is right to use|her blushes, being lovelier, glow.’ This is not the sense. 
Nor will it answer to say, ‘Her lovelier blushes glow.’ 
In defending bad in the above sentence against badly,|The sense is, that the attribute expressed by lovelier is 
it is not that I like the former word, for in speaking of |not only a quality of blushes, but a quality derived in a 
bodily or mental condition, I should prefer to use a spe-|degree from the action of the verb glow.” He adds: 
cific word, and say, “I feel ill, uneomfortable, sad, or|“ Clay burns white ; objects may be seen double,—may 
grieved.” My dislike, however, of bad here is not be-jrise high, fall low, grow straight, or thick or thin, or fat 
or lean. 
finer a substance is pulverized—to grow wiser—to plunge 
It is asked why we may not say, “I feel good,” as well|deeper, spread wider—and similar expressions without 
number, constitute a well established idiom, as common 





as well as adverb, and the best usage makes well the 
proper antithesis of bad in this connection. The verb feel 
is, however, sometimes used in a sense which requires the 
adverb. The distinction may be seen in the phrases “I 
feel strong,” which expresses that I am conscious of the 
condition of strength, and “I feel strongly on that sub- 


ject,” by which I ascribe the quality of strength to my 


mental act. 

Next to the verb feel, perhaps the verb look most fre- 
quently has the adverb wrongly used; as, “He looks 
wretchedly.” Look here is used in the sense of seem. 
No one would say, “ He seemed wretchedly.” When, 
however, look has the active sense of directing the eye, 
and the manner of the act is to be indicated, an adverb 
should be used; as, “ Look carefully at this.” 

Without dwelling on the obvious and common use of 
the adverb to express the manner of the action of a verb, 
I remark that, when the condition or quality of the sub- 
ject of a verb is expressed, an adjective is required. 
Among the verbs requiring the adjective thus defined 
are feel, look, appear, taste, smell, sound, as will be seen 
from the following examples: “I feel weak ;” “He 
feels guilty; “She looked natural ;” “The grass 
looks green ;” “ He appears depressed ;’’ “The medicine 
tastes bitter ;’ “The rose smells sweet ;’ “The bell 
sounds loud.” There are other verbs beside these with 
which the adjective expressing condition or quality should 
be used. Thus: “ The sun sets clear ;” “ The moon rose 
full and fair ;” “ It has cleared off pleasant ;” “I awoke 


We remarked to the teacher that the children could | fresh and vigorous ;” “That coat will keep me comfort- 


able ;”’ “The egg is boiled hard ;” “ He returned well and 
happy ;”’ “I will keep the money safe in the chest ;” 
“He hath received him safe and sound” (Luke xv.: 
27); “Open thy hand wide to thy poor brother” (Deut. 
xv.: 8). 

In this last example, observe, it is not open thy wide 
hand ; for wide, the attribute of hand, is connected with 
open, and is the effect of the act of opening. Nor can we 
use the adverb widely, for not the manner of the act, but 
the effect is intended. It is the condition of the hand 
when open,—that is, wide or fully open. 

Dr. Noah Webster, in his English grammar, in illus- 
tration of his rule that adjectives often qualify verbs, gives 
a large number of examples from various authors, from 
which I select the following :— 

‘We could hear distinctly the bells which sounded soft and 


pensive.’’—Chandler’s Travels. 


**A southerly wind succeeded blowing fresh.’’ —Ibid. 

‘* His provisions were ‘grown very short.’’—Burchet’s Nav. Hist. 
‘*The purest clay is that which burns white.’? — Encyc., Art, 
Chemistry. 

‘* Magnesia feels smooths calcareous earths feel dry; lithomarga 
feels very greasy, or at least smooth.’’— Kirwan, 

‘* There is an apple described in Bradley’s work which is said to 
have one side of it a sweet fruit, that boils soft, and the other side 
a sour fruit which boils hard.’’— Darwin. 

** If you would try to live independent.’’— Pope. 

‘* Here grass is cut close, and gravel rolled smooth.’’—Boswell : 
Johnson. . 

** Amid her smiles, her blushes lovelier glow.’’—Hoole: Tasso. 


“ Authors,” says Webster, “misguided by Latin rules, 
and conceiving that every word which is used to qualify 


rant. Even a college professor of English Literature de-|a verb must be an adverb, have pronounced many of these 


passages and similar ones to be incorrect, and, in such as 


others would not say, “I feel hotly,” “I feel coldly.” |are too well established to bear censure,'they call the ad- 


But they might with as much propriety. They seem to] jective an adverd. 
think that to say, “I feel bad,” implies that the person|being adverbs that they cannot be changed into adverbs 


So far are the words here used from 


without impairing the beauty, weakening the force, or de- 
stroying the meaning of the passage. Let the sentences 
be put to the test: ‘Magnesia feels smoothly ;’ ‘The 
‘The cakes eat shortly 
Every English ear rejects this alteration at 
Nor can the 
‘ Amid her smiles, 


One may speak loud—the sun shines clear—the 








dell Holmes, on the first page of this paper, 





missible, but it is not good usage. Well is an adjective 


as it is elegant,” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING. 
A Graphic Study in Natural History. 


BY ELIZABETH G. MELGHER, 
Comins School, Boston. 


Outline of a lesson showing how illustrative drawing 


may be used as an aid in teaching “The Story of the 
Metamorphoses of the Butterfly.” 
Use blackboard and crayon. Show a real butterfly. 
What is it? A butterfly. 
What else is it? Noone knows. 
What is there at alllike it? Birds, bees, wasps, moths, 


flies, etc. 
What are birds, bees, wasps, moths, flies, etc. ? In 
sects. 
What do you think the butterfly may be? An insect. 
What was it before it was a butterfly? Noone knows. 
How many would like to know? Interest shown 
by all. 
1st Drawing shows underside of leaf, with the eggs of 
the butterfly firmly adhering. 





nip, currant leaves, ete. 
2d Drawing. Eggs enlarged, as 
' A» seen under a microscope. 

(iiss ] Teach the arrangement on the 
: iy leaf; that they are upright like rows 
Sit sf of bottles, and are fastened to leaves 
aia and fruits by a sticky substance 
resembling glue ; number of eggs each female lays, from 
Different shapes. 

Egg with a little cater- 
pillar issuing from it. 

Teach the kind of food eaten by the 
caterpillar ; first it eats the shell of the 
egg, then the kinds of leaves upon which 
the insect finds itself. Teach the amount 
of food; many eat double their weight in twenty-four 
hours. Voracious eaters. 





two hundred to five hundred. 
3d Drawing. 





No large animal, in proportion 
to its size, eats as much as the caterpillar. Teach that 
it changes its skin severdl times. 
4th Drawing. Caterpitlar full size 
showing thirteen parts or segments. 








Teach that first segment consti- 
tutes the head with the jaws; sec- 
ond, third, and fourth form the thorax; and the re- 
maining ones the abdomien of the future insect. Teach 
the nine breathing holes on ‘each side of the body. 
Teach the number and use of the true legs, where they 
are attached to the body. Teach the use of the false legs, 
and where they are attached to the body. ° ; 
5th Drawing. A true leg, showing 
the parts. 

Teach that the true legs are joined 
to the second, third, and fourth seg- 
ments; that there are three pairs; that 
they enable the insect to travel about; 


food from 
leaves, changed in- 
to a brilliant, airy 
creature flitting in 

Teach the color, size, and shape of the eggs; the kinds|the bright 
of leaves upon which they may be found, — cabbage, tur-| sunshine, and 


the moth, whose antenne are pointed, or hair-like. 
always stand out boldly from 


ables the worm to 
cling to the branch. 
Teach tbat the false 
legs are soft and fleshy, 
and are shed as the 
hoofs and nails of the 
higher animals; that 
they also enable the 
worm to cling to the 
branch. 

6th Drawing. Cat- 
erpillar spinning his 
web. Webs found on 
apple and pear trees. 
Show silk and cocoon 
spun by the silk worm. 








7th Drawing. Chrysalis 
state. 

Teach that the length of 
time in this state depends on 
circumstances ; in hot sum- 
mer weather eight or nine 
days, or it may be two or 
three weeks. It may even 
last all winter. 

8th Drawing. Chrysalis 
changed to a_ butterfly 
Wings usually erect when at rest. Teach the wonderful 
change that has 
taken place; a 
crawling, disgusting 
worm, obtaining its 
coarse 
















sipping the 
sweetness of 
the beautiful flowers. 
An emblem of im- 
mortality. 
Now study the 
parts of the butterfly. 
9th Drawing. Front view of head 
with the proboscis coiled flat to the face. 
Teach the use of the pro- 
boscis to obtain food; that it 
is coiled, as seen in the pict- 
ure, when not seeking food. 
10th Drawing. Side 
view of the head, showing proboscis let 
down to gather the honeyed juice of flow- 
ers. This long tongue 
necessary to get food 
from the deep calyxes of flowers. 
11th Drawing. Antenna, antenne, 
or feelers. 
Teach that the antenne or feelers are 
usually club-shaped at the ends. In 
this respect most butterflies differ from 








They 


the head. 

12th Drawing 
Eye. 

Teach that the 
eyes are compound. 
Show some gem 
cut with the different facets, to 
give the pupils an idea of 
compound. Great size of the 
eye compared to size of the 
head. The need for such 
large and numerous eyes ; that 
the butterfly "has hosts of en- 
emies, — fowls, birds, dragon- 
flies, and the like, and needs 
eyes looking every way. 

13th Drawing. Underside 
of butterfly, showing the differ. 
eat parts. 











that the claw at the end of the leg en- 


Teach head, body (thorax and abdomen), legs, pair 


lon each part of the thorax. Compare the true legs of the 
caterpillar with those of the butterfly. The number the 
same. What has become of the false legs of the cater. 
pillar. Review proboscis, eyes, antenna. 

14th Drawing. Wing showing nerves ; also the little 
scales lapping over each other like shingles on a house. 

Teach that the fine 
dust we see is scales . 
that these scales are 
on both sides of the 
wings ; that they have 
different forms and 
varied and exquisite 
colors. 

Teach here the order 
to which the butterfly 
belongs. Lepidop- 
tera, from two Greek 
words, meaning scale 
and wing. 

15th Drawing. Up.- 
per side of butterfly, 
showing head, eyes, 
antennw, thorax, abdomen, with the wings joined to the 
thorax. Review nerves, scales, and lepidoptera. 








Another drawing, with more detail, the arrangement 
and distribution of color, will give additional interest 
Use colored crayons, pastels, charcoals. Review each 
picture. Have the class do the talking this time. Teach 
the spelling of these words: Caterpillar, segments, chrys- 
alis, antenna, antenne, proboscis, thorax, abdomen, 
nerves, veins, scales. 

Write a connected account of the lesson from the egg 
through all the changes to the full-grown butterfly. 





LANGUAGE NOTEBOOK. 





Avol abstract subjects for essays. 


Reapin@ good English appreciatively is almost as im- 
portant as writing it. 


Tue teacher should, as a rule, choose the subject for 
his class to write about. 


Ler each pupil feel individually responsible for what 
he writes in his compositions. 


“ THE mother-tongue goes a-begging for permission to 
nurse its own offspring.” — Prof. F. C. Woodward. 


ToxstTor says, in his school at Yasnaya Polyana, the 
pupils refused to write on what the teachers considered 
simple subjects, such as corn, a tree, a pig, or a table, but 
that their favorite topics are stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, and a boy will “describe admirably the sentiment 
of love or hate, the meeting of Joseph and his brethren, 
or a squabble among his companions.” So the teachers 
have concluded that “for the description of a table or 4 
bench one needs to stand on the very highest plane of 
philosophical and dialectical development,” and while 
“the simplest and most common seems to the teacher to 
be easiest, to the pupil only the complicated and vivid 
seems easy”; and this Tolstoi believes to be true in other 
matters of instruction than in composition writing. The 
word vivid is the key-note here. It is carrying coals to 
Newcastle to say that nobody can understand or repro- 
duce what he cannot see,—in his mind’s eye; and yet 
some people—teachers as well as other folks,—do need 





to be reminded of what seems to be a self-evident truth 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE NEW PANACEA. 


Mr, Editor :—It is an excellent weakness of human nature, this 
credulity that gives a gushing welcome to every new and promising 
agency for the advancement of men. When a fresh movement 
gives promise of much, there is, straightway, in some minds, an 
unqualified conviction that it ean do everything and that the millen- 
jum, in that particular line, is insured. The advent of the black- 
board, the Quincey new departure, and ‘‘ Grube’s method,”’ are 
cases in point. Sound, excellent in the natural and normal line, 
but, somehow, there are stil], annually, getting out into active life 
not a few poorly and meagerly educated men and women. 

And now it is ‘‘ manual training’’ which is to regenerate educa- 
tion and save the world. Because the hand has been neglected, 
except, perhaps, for disciplinary processes, in our education, the 
inference is that it is just here that all our school training is viti- 
ated, and the presumption is powerful that, give now a skilled 
hand and you will make training sound, symmetrical, and place in 
position the keystone of the whole structure. 

Our English co-workers are greatly stirred up on this matter. 
London is frightened because, as it is alleged, ‘* our young men are 
getting ousted by Germans, even in English firms.’’ In the colo 
nies it is even worse than in the mother country. The slow and 
heavy Germans are getting frightfully ahead of all the rest of the 
world, Experts sent out to find the secret of this German suprem- 
acy assert that Germany will distance all other countries in com- 
mer¢e ‘‘ if they do not keep pace with her in technical education.’’ 

Now, here is food for thought. And it is because our heart and 
jadgment are thoroughly with the cause of manual training, or 
rather technical instruction, that we draw attention to the relation 
of this to the normal scheme of education. I believe agriculture 
and handicraft should stand forth prominently in the educational 
creed, but this is not the only article in orthodox educational be- 
lief, and there may, even now, be a question whether it should be 
the prime article. 

A French writer, in 1881, said: ‘‘ Les Allemands ont été ap- 
pelés le peuple des penseurs et, certes, en Allemagne, depuis la 
réforme du XVI® siécle, la classe dirigeante s’est consacraée & la 
speculation philosophique avec plus d’ardeur que dans aucun pays 
du monde.’ 

May it not, after all, be true, that this uadoubted German su. 
premacy is due to the fact that they are a nation of ‘‘ thinkers,”’ 
and that their education from earliest childhood is studiously, dili- 
gently, and laboriously directed to make thinkers? The query is 
one of weight, whether this excellence, as manifest in the ultimate 
products of German education, may not be due far more to the 
early, and, for that matter, continuous processes of general educa- 
tion, rather than to technical instruction in the terminal or late ed- 
ucational work. Germany does well for herself in having now in 
operation 250 technical schools. She does more and better for 
herself in demanding and securing such teachers, such schools, and 
such scholars as make it sure that her boys and girls shall from 
their first school year be trained to be ‘‘ thinkers.’’ 

Willard, Me. B. P. SNow. 
—_——.—_———_ 


IS RIDING ON HORSEBACK REFERRED TO IN 
h ILIAD 10? 


This is one of the interesting questions which the coterie of clas- 
sical professors and students of Williams College have lately been 
investigating, as we find by the Classical Department in the JouR- 
NAL of March 29. The question may well awaken the interest of 
a much wider circle than that at Williams College, and so we give 
it a thought here. The tenth book of the [liad relates the expedi- 
tion of Ulysses and Diomede as spies during the night to the camp 
of the Trojans, and the attempted exploit of the same kind by 


Dolon to the camp of the Greeks. Hector offered Dolon, if he 
would accomplish the feat, the horses and chariot of Achilles, the 
son of Peleus. In this preliminary interview between Hector and 
Dylon occars the only passage in the tenth book which can have 
any bearing on the question now proposed. 

The horses and chariot are promised, and in the words of Dolon 
demanding the oath of Hector that the promise shall be fulfilled, 
the horses and chariot are described as those ‘‘ which now bear the 
illastrious son of Peleus.’’ Here the verb for bear is gopéovow, and 
this must refer to the chariot as bearing the warrior. In the oath 
itself which Hector gives, he says, ‘‘ No other man of the Trojans 
shall be carried by these horses.’’ Here the verb is changed to 
éroxnoetat, the line being, — 

M} pév ols imrooww dvip éxoxnoera GAdos 
Tpawv* 

The verb éroxé might signify either carrying on a chariot or on 
horseback. The noun é70xyos means one who rides in a chariot or 
on horseback, and at least one passage occurs where it undoubtedly 
signifies ‘‘ one who sits firmly on a horse.””—Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 
i., 4,4. Here, then, but for the context, which so specifically com- 
prehends both the horses and chariot, the word might be thought 
to refer to riding on horseback, but the context hardly allows of 
that rendering. 

It may be interesting here to refer to the passage in the Anabasis 
where Cyrus, in times of great scarcity of fodder, when he had been 
able to secure an abundance through his foresight and supply of 
servants, sent portions of it to his friends requesting them to cast it 
before their own horses, that these might not when hungry carry 
the bodies of his friends, Here the verb is dywo.vw,—Anabdasis, Ist 
book, chapter 9. 

Boston, March 30. R. L. PERKINS, 
—_—_ 


“*T DESIRE HIM TO BE PROMOTED.” 


Mr. Editor :—A_ correspondent in the JOURNAL, for Feb. 9, 
maintains that the infiuitive is uniformly a verbal noun. That this 


would greatly simplify a very troublesome subject, is: at once ad-|. 


mitted, but whether it is quite correct is to my mind a matter of 
doubt. Take, for instance, the example cited: “‘I desire him to 
be promoted.” ‘‘ To be promoted,’’ says your correspondent, is 
‘the object of the transitive verb desire,’ and is equivalent to 
“* his promotion.”’? Yet he himself answers the question ‘‘ What do 
I desire ?”’ by saying ‘‘ Him to be promoted.” The real object, 
then, is not the infinitive alone, but the infinitive combined 
with the pronoun. What is the nature of this combination? Is 
not the seatence equivalent to ‘*I desire that he shall be pro- 
moted?”’ Ia the clause ‘‘that he shall be promoted ”’ he is 
subject, and ‘‘shall be promoted” is predicate, while the 


whole clause is the object of ‘‘ desire. In the original expression, 





is not “‘him”’ subject, ‘‘to be promoted”? predicate, and the whole 
clause the object of ‘‘ desire’? ? If so, “‘ to be promoted ”’ isa trae 
verb and not a noun. If, therefore, your correspondent restricts 
his infinitives to those verb forms which perform the office of a 
noun, we have not been discussing an infinitive at all. 
ALFRED H, Evans. 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


—_—--—- 


Mr. Editor :—Is the instrument of torture known as the “‘ Iron 
Virgin ’’ in existence, and if so where is it kept ? What was the 
latest date of its use ? C. 

Belmont, Minn. 

The only “Iron Virgin’? we know of, and we wish it was the 
only one the world ever knew, is preserved in the castle at Nurem- 
burg, Germany, in the same room where victims once died in its 
embrace. Wedo not know the latest case of death by this method 
of torture, but shall be indebted to any one who will give the in- 
formation. 


” 


——_————_ 


Mr. Editor : —What is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Giotto’s lily 
tower’? ? And what is the proper pronunciation of the word 
** Giotto ’’ ? TEACHER. 

Elba, N. Y. 

Ambrogiotto Burdone, commonly known as Giotto, was the ar- 
chitect of the famous bell-tower or campanile belonging to the 
Cathedral of Florence, Italy. The cathedral bears the name 
Santa Maria del Fiore, hence it is sometimes called ‘‘ the lily cathe- 


dral,’’ and the tower takes its name from the cathedral, fiore being 
the Italian for flower, and the lily being the flower in Florence’s 
coat-of-arms. The pronunciation is Jot-o. 


—_——-———— 


Is anything known of the author of the tales called Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, or of their origin or first publication ? 

Locust Point, Ind. READER. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature says that about 1704 
—1717, Antoine Galland, French orientalist, published Mille et 
Uns Nuits—Contes Arabes, in twelve small volumes, professing to 
have translated the tales from an Arabian author, but that nothing 
is known of the author, or, probably the compiler, of the stories. 
One authority says they seem to have been written in the vulgar 
dialect of Syria, not to have been completed by the author, but to 


have been worked on since by different persons, and that many ad- 
ditions have been made to them. From the fact that no reference 
to coffee and pipes or to the hostilities between Mohammedans and 
Christians is found in the narratives, the date of their compilation 
has been assigned to the century between A. D. 950 and ‘1050. 
The translation by Mr. E. W. Lane, in three volumes, is spoken of 
as an excellent English version. 





FACTS. 


WORDS. 

Top, the upper side. 

Apex, the tip or highest point. 

Man, one of the human race, a thinking being, female as well as 
male unless there is something to indicate the contrary. 

Individual, one thing whether it be man or attribute. It is not 
good English to speak of men as individuals. 

Person, one who represents anything, literally one through 
whom anything is sounded. Persons is preferable to individuals 
but neither is good English when referring to man. 

People, a body of man spoken of a whole. In referring to many 
individual men, say ‘‘men,’’ but as composing a community or 
state, say ‘‘ people.”’ 

Help, do something for another. 

Aid, join hands with him to do something. 

Assist, lend a hand to one whose strength has failed. 

Help has reference to the ‘‘ source,’’ aid to the *‘ union’’ of the 
helper and the helped; assist, implies the liability of failure. 


NUMBER OF YEARS SEEDS RETAIN THEIR VITALITY. 


Vegetables. Years. Vegetables. Years. 
Cucumber, cy Bt 30 Asparagus, . .. . 2tod 
eee -« 6. ats o OW hb ee ow eee 
Pumpkin. ... . 8told Carrots, ° ote awe 
Squash, : 8 to 10 Celery, 2 « « 2to 3 
Broccoli, . . . . 5to 6 Corn (on cob), . 2 to 3 
Cauliflower, 5to 6 Leek, . é 2 to 3 
Artichoke, . 5to 6 Onion, 2 to 3 
Endive, ‘ . Sto 6 Parsley, 2to3 
Pea, ae 5to 6 Parsnip, 2to 3 
Radish, ° 4to 5 Pepper, 2 to 3 
Beets, “—werwe  OS Tomato, 2 to 3 
eh «ee we oS Egg Plant, 1 to2 
Lettuce, ieee 4 Bears 

Mustard, .... 3to 4 HERBS. 

i . we « we ee Se Anise, a gee < -w SSE 
Rhubarb, ... . Sto 4 Caraway, swt aoe fl 
Spinach, i. 633) 55 ee Summer Savory, . . lto2 
mee, 2. (OS Mee 2 te. . BOOS 


GREATEST KNOWN DEPTH OF THE OCEAN, 


The greatest depth which has been ascertained by sounding is 
five miles and a quarter (25,720 feet, or 4,620 fathoms), not quite 
ual to the height of the highest known mountain, Mount Everest, 
which measures 29,002 feet or 544 miles high. The average depth 
between 60 degrees north and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There are 105,000 locomotives in the world, representing 3,000,- 
000 horse power. 3 are ae : 
More than 1,000,000 pounds of tin-foil are used yearly -in this 
country to cover tobacco. ; 
The first religious newspaper published in America was issued in 
Ohio, and called The Recorder. 

The seven wise men of Greece were Solon, Chilo, Pillacus, Bias, 
Periandes, Cleobulus, and Thales. 

The horse power represented by steam engines in the United 
States is 7,500,000; in Eugland, 7,000,000; in Germany, 4,500,- 
000; in France, 3,000,000; ia Austria, 1,500,000. 


60 degrees south is nearly three miles. 





Seven Wonders of the world were the Pyramids of Egypt, Pharos 


of Alexander, Gardens of Babylon, Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
statae of Olympian Jupiter, Mausoleum of Artemisia, and Colossus 
of Rhodes. 

Graphite, the form of carbon used in making lead pencils, is un- 
affected by any known substance or condition. The name is of 
Greek origin and signifies ‘‘ writing-stone.’’.. The celebrated graph- 
ite mines in Cumberland County, Eng., were the purest ever 
known, but after they were exhausted the graphite found else- 
where was mixed with clay, and a better pencil made than was 
formed from the pure graphite. The Borrowdale mineral was so 
valuable that the manufacture of lead pencils became a very im- 
portant branch of business, and in order to keep it wholly within 
the province of their own country, the English government passed 
laws prohibiting the export of graphite to foreign lands. Its value 
was such that the average price in London was about ten dollars 
per pound, and the very finest quality sometimes sold at forty dol- 
lars per pound. America is the natural home of the lead pencil, 
for, while graphite is found in other countries as well as here, the 
cedar used in making lead pencils comes from Florida. The most 
successful graphite mines in this country are the ones at Ticonder- 
oga, N. Y., whence is taken the material for the leads of the well- 
known Dixon’s American Graphite pencils. At the present time 
probably over five hundred styles of lead pencils are made, and an 
annual consumption of over 180,000,000, the manufacture of which 
gives employment to about 10,000 people and the investment of a 
large capital. 








Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





DEFECTS IN PREPARATORY WORK. 


In this section of country the inefficiency of the public school 
system interposes a formidable barrier to the thorough preparation 
of young men for college. The common schools, outside of the 
cities, are run during three months of the year only,—the three 
summer months, mainly,—and have an average attendance of six 
weeks; perhaps a little more. As might be expected, too, these 
schools are not favored with the most efficient class of teachers, the 
best teaching being done, perhaps, by students from institutions of 
higher learning established throughout the South by Northern 
benevolence. 

As a consequence, the majority of pupils who come to us to pre- 
pare for college are found sadly deficient in those elementary En- 
glish studies which are the basis of an education. 


course preparatory to it; broad and accurate scholarship is too often 
sacrificed to the ambition to “‘grind out classes’’ yearly, and keep 
up the reputation of the schools. 


Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. W. H. Croeman, 





There are two points in preparatory work to which it may not be 
unfair to call attention : 

1. I think that there is some danger lest, with the increasing re- 
quirements for admission to college and the haste of many students 
in their preparatory work, it may be forgotten that boys ought to 
learn and (if possible) to be interested in more things than are 


brought to the test at the college examinations for admission. They 
should certainly have a fair knowledge of the history of our own 
country, and some acquaintance with the principles and facts of 
natural science. They ought to know more of the histories of 
Greece and Rome than is sufficient to enable them to answer the 
elementary questions which they are likely to be asked; and they 
should at least be learning to read and to appreciate good English 
literature. These should be the tdapepya of preparatory work, 
without interfering with what are properly its ‘pya; and where 
reasonable attention has been given to these, the others will gain 
great benefit from it. 

2. On the other hand, I am afraid that there is a tendency in 
some quarters to neglect the minutia of scholarship. A student 
told me only to-day that his tutor, who is a graduate student in one 
of our universities, did not give him much drill in the Latin gram- 
mar, because that was rather out of the fashion now, and at the 
said university they cared especially to study the classics as litera- 
ture. Partly as a consequence of this (at least so the young man 
seemed to think) he had difficulty in discerning between the sub- 
ject and the object in simple sentences, and has but vague ideas as 
to the meaning and the use of the modes. A distinguished New 
Testament scholar bas recently urged those who claim to desire to 
stady the spirit rather than the letter of the Scriptures, to consider 
whether there is any way of getting at the spirit except by a study 
of the letter; and I am at a loss to see how the classics can be stud- 
ied as literature except on the basis of a careful and minute study 
of the etymology and syntax of the languages in which they are 
written and an application of this (it will soon be in great part un- 
consciously) to the passages which are read. I am sometimes 
amazed to find how many candidates for admission, coming from 
good schools, do not know,—at least so as to make practical appli- 
cation of their knowledge,—that the infinitive should not be used 
in Latin prose to express a purpose, and that u/, when it introduces 
a purpose clause, is followed by the subjunctive. Of course, pre- 
cise scholarship cannot be expected of all beginners; but I am 
afraid that there is a tendency sometimes to ignore the value of 
precision in scholarship. 


Trinity College. SAMUEL Hant, Professor of Latin. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘I like the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION better than. any other 
riodical published in the interests of education.’’-ANNA M, 
Baowne, Minneapolis, Minn. : ve 








cost. It is invaluable,’—M. E. CARniK, Collegiate Institute, 
Owen Sound, Ont. ra? ris ee a 
— ‘The JoURNAL to me has no equal. It grows in helpfal- 
ness, and I would not think of trying to get along*without its 
You are succeeding. admirably in giving me a real help.’’—PRror. 
H, A. Simonps, Nebraska Centrai College. 


— ‘*The JOURNAL is’a valuable aid to the cause of education 
for old and young.”’—N. T., ALLEN, West Newton, Muss. 


— ‘*] have nothing bat commendation for the JouRNAL. It is 
an honor to the cause of education..,"—HoMER B, SPRAGUE, 





Pres. of University of North Dakota. 


On the other hand, it is to be feared that in college, as in the. . 
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— “T would not be withont the JouRNAL for many times its 
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THE CONTENTS. 


Thd kindergarten problem of the day is the American- 


izing of the German kindergarten philosophy. 
seen this thoroughly accomplished under the skillful hand 
of Mrs. Clara A. Burr who has been at the head of the kinder- 
garten primary work of the Oswego Normal Training School 
for the past eight years. We have never seen more skillful 
kindergarten work than here, and it is so harmonized 
with the work of the primary grades, and the work 
of those grades is so harmonized with it that every 
thing taught the youngest pupils is systematically utilized 
all the way along. We shall at an early day present tn 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, April 12, 1888. 








Newport, July 9-12. San Francisco, July 17-20. 


Tue Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship 
has a grand mission ; every teacher should “lend a hand.” 


CxrassicaL teachers will be interested in a valuable 
table for historical study which will appear next week as 


the result of Mr. Burgess’ researches. 


Do not forget the Summer Schools in making your vaca- 
tion plans. Study carefully the various announcements from 
week to week, and select the school that will give you 


its progress when it can insist upon the following conditions 
in inviting speakers: It offers no compensation other 


and the preservation of the matter in the volume. of re- 
ports of its proceedings ; papers are limited to thirty min- 
utes in presentation,—discussions, to ten minutes ; manu- 
scripts must be delivered to the secretary immediately 
after they have been read, and cannot be returned to the 
writers ; manuscripts must be prepared so carefully, in 
every respect, that the printer may “ follow copy ” ; proofs 
will not be sent to writers for personal correction ; a syn- 
opsis of each paper is desired by the secretary as early as 
April 15, to be printed for the guidance of those taking 


D 


v 


work of the courses he selects, He thus has all the 
THE AMERICANIZED KINDERGARTEN. . socal tn cashes edge HEEL ieee, 
He cannot, however, obtain a degree unless he complies 
We have|with the requirements of regular students as to courses 
and entrance examinations. He ean, however, as a special 
student, take such courses as will cover the requirements 
for admission; and all other courses so taken can be 
counted as electives toward a degree in either the scien- 
titie school or the college. There is a prevalent idea that 
Harvard is a very expensive college, and while it is doubt. 
less true that the average expense is higher than at most 
colleges, the fact is that a man can live as cheaply at 
Harvard as at most New England colleges. 


No man’s standing among his fellows at Harvard is de- 


pendent upon his dress or his support of college athletic 
teams. Any normal school men who intend to take a col- 


ge course or who can supplement their studies at nor- 


mal schools by one or two years of college work, will do 
well to consider seriously the advantages offered them at 


Harvard. 








SEEN THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 


An English teacher, Miss Beatrice Wallich, who spent 


Re eS ee ee We ©" the first. six months of 1887 visiting the schools of the 
ee eee ee United States and Canada, is now giving to her fellow 
teachers the impressions received during her visit. The 
than the honor and opportunity of a place on its program general character of oom = be nssned ipom > 

single sentence, “‘ My visit is to me one bright vista of 
happy recollections.” Yet she was far from approving all 
hat she saw and manifests excellent discernment in her 
comments upon methods and results. In the February 
number of the London Journal of Education she tells of 
the New York schools, and in the March number jour- 


eys to Philadelphia and to Boston. Her special interest 


seems to have centered in the kindergartens. We will 


enture to quote her remarks about our own city : 


“In Boston (at the end of May) I found what I had 


part in the discussion, and for the use of the press during|expected to find — splendid work being done, splendid 
the meeting; “ No paper, lecture, or address shall be| energy being shown for the cause of education. Here the 
read before the Association or any of its departments in|state has not yet taken the kindergartens under its own 
the absence of its author, nor shall any such paper, lect-| wing, but it is shortly expected to doso. Mrs. Quincy 


that which you most need. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of Iowa has made a 
beginning in the matter of spelling reform and endorses 
the following amended spellings: ar, gard, shal, hav, 
hed, definit, wil, giv, liv, wisht, tho, catalog, thru. 


THE classical teachers always have a profitable meet- 
ing. We havesecured from Mr. Burgess an article giving 
the cream of his paper, and one from Anna C. Brackett. 
The former appears this week, the latter will appear next 


week. the opportunities offered at Harvard to graduates of the 








NORMAL SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
HARVARD. 


We called attention a year ago, in our columns, to 


ure, or address be published in the volume of proceedings|Shaw, daughter of Agassiz, the famous Swiss naturalist, 
without the consent of the Association, upon approval of|has spent a million of dollars in starting and keeping up 
the Executive Committee.” 


twenty free kindergartens in the poor parts of the city, 
and in other educational work. It has all been done in 
an unostentatious, quiet way ; but it has been done, and 
done well. I was never more impressed, or, I may say, 
more affected, than when I saw some sixty or more poor 
ragged children, of many nationalities, blossoming out 
under the wholesome, beautiful influence of that free kin- 


dergarten. One little Italian girl was stringing her large 


Essex County overflowed at its meeting at Salem | state normal schools. It is to be regretted that there is| beads with almost reverent care, and gently stroking them 
last week. When every inch of standing-room was|0t as cordial a feeling of good-will and coperation be-|down with a look of loving admiration that was infinitely 


taken, the city teachers, with commendable self-sacrific | tween the colleges and the normal schools as is desirable. 
retired, and still the multitude could not get in and they The first step toward the formation of more intimate rela- 
adjourned bodily to one of the largest churches. Essex|tions has been taken by Harvard University in establish- 
County will have to adjourn to Boston as the Middlesex|ing, at the Lawrence Scientific School, eight scholarships 


Association has done. 








“Over one hundred schoolhouses in danger by reason ing free tuition, including the use of unexcelled labrato- 


ates of the state normal schools. 


of an annual value of $150 each, for the benefit of gradu- 


pathetic to see. Poor little joyless life! what a glory did 
that happy kindergarten bring into it. 


“Then I visited Miss Garland’s kindergarten for the 


children of the rich, with good transition and school 
classes. Excellent work, and work appreciated by the 
critical Bostonian parents, was here being done. And 


As the tuition is $150 per annum this is in effect giv-| Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the noble woman, of whom I have al- 


ready spoken, has, in memory of her father, started—and, 


of inadequate exits, and lack of fire escapes, as shown by |ries, museums, and libraries. It was the intention in es-|I believe, partly supports—a school for rich girls and 


— Damrell’s official reports,” was the flaming head- tablishing these scholarships, to codperate with the normal 
ines of the morning papers, one day last week, and nearly | schools in the preparation of better teachers, by aiding 
b 


two columns were required to record the report and list 
of dangerous schoolhouses. Many homes were very ner- 
vously inclined in consequence of this presentation of the 
case. Little ones must be secured against special danger 
in case of fire. There is practically little if any danger, 
since schoolhouses in Boston have large hallways with 
two large exits, and the children are in such training that 
in two minutes the entire building can be cleared, and the 
system of signals makes it easy to give a uniform and 
universal alarm. There would be ten times the danger 
to the same number of grown prople in a building sim- 
ilarly situated. The only real danger is in cases in which 
the doors are locked, or in which the snap-lock is too 
high to be reached by small children. Although there is 
almost no danger, it is well to have every precaution taken, 
since with tens of thousands of children in school it is 
better to expend a good deal of money rather than sacri- 
fige one life carelessly, 





boys (up to the ages of 19 or 20) in one of the fashion- 
able streets of Boston. In the handsome house you find 


a meres to extend their studies, especially in}ample accomodation, first-rate teachers, and apparatus 
ee - — sciences, and thus enable them to| without stint, for careful scientific, and other teaching. 
go forth with a fuller preparation and greater assurances| There the girls and boys are trained to love knowledge for 


of success and usefulness. 


its own rich sake, and not for the sake of emulation nor of 


That these scholarships have not been fully taken in|prizes. It is a school which is unique in its own way- 


the past is perhaps owing to ignorance concerning them, 


“Tt is to Miss Elizabeth Peabody that America owes 


on the part of normal school students and graduates. 
Last year there were but two normal school graduates at 
Harvard ; this year there are five; 
that another year all the scholarships will be taken. 

All'the normal school men now at Harvard hay 
since their graduation, the 
teen years in the aggregate. 

Surely no college offers better opportunities than Har- 


and it is to be hoped 


time thus spent reaching four- 


whole range of the university curriculum as he 


) provided only that he 


the introduction of the kindergarten. It was my good 
fortune to meet Miss Peabody several times. She told 
me much about the original kindergarten movement, how 
she had onde seen a small child of six who struck her as 
remarkable in her “all round” development. She in- 
quired of the mother, and was referred to the kinder- 
garten and to Froebel’s writings. The only thing she 
could get hold of at that time was his address or preface 


es “s = vad enter as a special student without ex-|to the Menschenerziehung. Here she found philosophy 
ny and choose as many and such courses from the| which she keenly appreciated, but she was unenlightened 

wishes,|as to practice. She, however, with a fri 

‘ ‘ . a friend, started 4 

kas bad sufficient preparation to do|kindergarten on this knowledge: she procured some 
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blocks of wood and, taught the children to imitate, and 
she says, “I wearied them out, not knowing that they 
need also to create.” She next caught the idea of the 
deep educational value of music ; she obtained the volun- 
tary help of a musician, and she thus struggled on in 
her efforts after right till some one came who said, “ You 
are on the wrong tack; go to Homberg and learn.” 
This advice Miss Peabody followed, and at Homberg she 
met Frau Froebel and others, and from that sprang the 
true kindergarten of America. Thoroughly competent 
German ladies were invited over to train teachers.” 

In general Miss #¥allich finds that the establishment of 
free kindergartens and the acceptance of manual training 
as a necessary part of complete education, are much 
farther advanced in the United States than in England, 
where she confidently expects they will ultimately: be 
brought about. She believes the English kindergartens 
to be fully as good as ours, and their transition work to 
be more fully developed (to the immense advantage of 
the children) than in America. Shecloses with remarks 
eulogizing the Froebel Society, and calling attention to 
the important fact that on this side of the Atlantic we 
have no society which embraces both teachers and others 
generally interested in education. 








WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 


The International Council of Women, at its recent ses- 
sion in Washington, crowded Albaugh’s Opera House to 
overflowing at every session. It must be said, to the 
honor of woman, that in all public discussion her watch- 
word has been “ Progress.” Nota little of the opposition 
to her entrance into public life has come from the fact that 
she is sure to join the conservative forces in politics, edu- 
cation, or religion. One of the most important meetings 
was that devoted to “ Education,” and never, perhaps, 
has any discussion of this subject been so delightfully in- 
terspersed with thrilling personal reminiscences. It was 
inspiring to hear these representatives tell the story of 
their struggles for higher education. It seemed like a 
tale of other ages. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, principal of the Indianapolis 
Classical School for Girls, traced, step by step, the history 
of the movement for the higher education of women, from 
Emma Willard’s memorial to the New York Assembly in 
1819, for an appropriation to endow a female seminary, to 
the present time. Her reference to that first timid appeal 
for state aid for the higher education of women was most 
effective. In 1804 Bradford Academy was authorized 
by the Massachusetts Legislature to confer degrees upon 
women, and in 1821 Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College at Kent’s Hill, and the Troy Seminary 
were granted a similar privilege, as was the Granville 
(Ohio) Female College in 1834. Mrs. Sewall’s review 
of the arguments formerly used against the higher educa- 
tion of woman made them appear in the most ridiculous 
light, based as they were upon her “intellectual inferiority.” 
There are to-day 35,976 young women in the various 
institutions for higher education. Michigan Univer- 
sity was the first example of a strong, well-established, 
well-endowed, and numerously attended institution, open- 
ing its doors to women on precisely equal terms with men, 
on the avowed ground that any educational institution 
supported by the state belongs equally to all the children 
of the state. Special committees from many institutions 
in this country, and from many of the states of Europe, 
and South America, have been sent to inspect the work- 
ings of the novel system at Ann Arbor; and its success 
has caused the extension of co-education in the United 
States, in France, and in England. Society and state 
have steadily developed and improved with the progress 
of woman’s education. Women who are compelled to 
enter the fields of competitive intellectual service must of 
necessity have the higher opportunities for preparation, 
and the ideal keeps pace with the practical, for “ The ob- 
ject of culture is to grow into the image of God ; the 
office of life to do His work.” The learned Hindoo 
woman, Pundita Ramabai, who is in this country to secure 
codperation in the work of educating child-widows in 
India, gave an account of the educational condition of the 
women of India, which until 1878 was very low, hardly 
rising above our infant schools. Since the English gov- 
ernment has taken possession of India, they have six 


textbooks, which are appointed by the government. 
“They tell a little something about the structure of the 
eye, something about the liver, and something about the 
sun, and a greatdeal about the kind English government.” 
In 1878 the universities were thrown open to women, 
but how could they avail themselves of that privilege 
when they had no preparatory schools? Calcutta takes 
the lead in woman’s higher education, for she has a high 
school to which women are admitted,—the result of the 
English Educational Commission of 1882. 

Sarah E. Cooper, president of Golden Gate Kindergar- 
ten Association, in a paper upon “The Kindergarten,” 
said “ Throw open the kindergarten and the schools for 
industrial and art training to every child, and with the 
heart pure, the head clear, the hand skillful and ready, 
we shall hear no more of the vexed question, ‘ What shall 
we do with our boys and girls?’ ” 

Mrs. Louisa Reed Stowell, of the Western Association 
of Collegiate Alumne, read a sparkling, able paper en- 
titled “ Retrospection,” reviewing in an interesting man- 
ner the progress of the movement for the higher educa- 
tion of woman, speaking of the noble pioneers in this 
work,— President Fairchild of Ohio, Matthew Vassar and 
Henry Sage of New York, Mark Hopkins of Massachu- 
setts, and Pres. James B. Angell of Michigan. “ These 
men were ina position to affect public sentiment and they 
did it.” 

Prof. Rena A. Michaels, dean of the Woman’s Col- 


coéducation, as the true method, always attended with 
the best results, morally, socially, and intellectually. 

Cora A. Benneson, a Fellow in History at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, read a paper on College Fellowships for Women. She 
gave as the statistics of fellowships open to women : Cor- 
nell University, 8; Bryn Mawr College, 6; and 1 at 
Wesleyan University. The advantages of these fellow- 
ships being free residence and tuition,an amount of money 
equal to the expenses of a college year, independent stud- 
ies, and the use of libraries and apparatus. Only those 
are eligible who have shown special proficiency in some 
subject, and it is an honor conferred on such graduate. 

The closing address by Martha McLellan Brown, pres- 
ident of Wesleyan College, emphasizing the inherent 
right of woman to all educational privileges, and to the 
full recognition of her intellectual powers, was a strong 
plea for woman. 

It was noticeable during the entire week that nearly 
every woman who reverted to her past, spoke of herself 
as a teacher. 








BRIEF MENTION. 





— The sweetest sound our whole year round : 
Tis the first robin of the spring ! 
The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 


— Minister Phelps is on his way from London to New York. 

— Sunday, the Ist inst., was the 73d anniversary of Prince Bis- 
marck’s birth. 

— Henry Bergh, who succeeds his uncle as president of the So- 
ciety of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is thirty-eight years 
old, and a bachelor. He has been connected with the society since 
1874, and it is said has many of his uncle’s characteristics. 

— The University of New York is to have two new chairs estab- 
lished. One will be of English, an anonymous friend of the uni- 
versity having pledged $3,500’ per annum, for five years, for its 
support; the other will be of History, the Alumni Association hav- 
ing arranged for the maintenance of such a professorship. 

— Hamlia Garland, whose opinions on American literature are 
classed with those of the leading literary critics of the day, is giv- 
ing a course of afternoon lectures on American literature at the 
Boston School of Oratery (Prof. Moses True Brown, principal). 
His lecture on the 10th inst. was upon ‘‘ Literature of Democracy ”’ ; 
next Tuesday it will be upon ‘‘ Walt Whitman,’’ with readings; 
and the following week upon “‘ Howells and James.”’ 

— Our “esteemed contemporaries,’ in New York, are having 
their frequent but not ill-spirited little jokes over the new editor- 
ship of the Mail and Express,—for Mr. Elliot F. Shepard is a 
stranger in the walks of journalism, and a fair target for the good- 
natured banter of the veterans in the field. But his first reform is 
one that not newspaper offices alone, but the majority of bnsiness 
houses might do much worse than follow. On his morning rounds, 
afew days ago, Mr. Shepard listened, without comment, as one 
and another of his staff emphasized certain every-day statements 
about the temperature of the office, ete., after the manner of the 
ordinary man, but when these functionaries took their places, the 
next morning, they were comforted with a neat little notice stating : 
‘* Any employé of the Mail and Express heard to use profane lan- 








guage in this office will be discharged on the spot,’’ 


ever sold by sample ‘‘ on the road.”’ 
perhaps, but the responsibility that rests on that man’s shoulders 
ought to have made him hump-backed, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow our troubles will all be ended, 
To-morrow dull care will be swept away, 

No longer will sorrow and joy be blended, 
The clouds will be banished that dim to-day. 


The struggle and strife will cease to-morrow, 
And life will be joyous, and bright, and free, 

The worry will end, and the pain and sorrow, 
And all the world will be filled with glee. 


Now, why do you sit there blankly staring, 
As if these assertions had struck you dumb ? 
The prophcy’s safe, though it may seem daring, — 
To-morrow, we all know, will never come. 


The old idea that a boy who is whistling cannot be in mischief is 
wrong. A boy who is whistling is in mischief, though he may not 
be doing anything else. 

The Indian who was so much pleased with the first locomotive he 
had ever seen that he tried to lasso it, afterward told another Indian 


_ he was never so carried away with anything before in all his 
ife. 


Hard-working wives are about the only underpaid laborers now- 


adays who never go on strike. 


A Connecticut man asserts that he was the first drummer who 
He may be straight enough, 


Next to hearing what a bright fellow he is himself, a man likes 


most to hear about the stupidity of all his friends and acquaintances. 


The difference between love and the other kind of heart disease 


is that the other kind of heart disease is generally fatal. 


Troubles do come singly, after all. The city man who has 


lege, Northwestern University, is an ardent believer in ap ped weed ali day long may have blisters on beth bis hands, bet 


e doesn’t know anything about dyspepsia. 
The man who invented the “‘ intelligence office’? evidently had a 


fine idea of sarcasm. 


What this country needs a good deal more than it does another 


Presidential election is some means of attaching the refrigerator 
effectively to the furnace next July. 


Out in Illinois the popular idea is that in Boston Friday is re- 


garded as an unlucky day because Sunday’s supply of baked beans 
is exhausted by that time, and it will not be time to bake any more 
before Saturday night. 


Women who spend their time in sighing for a ‘‘ sphere ’’ are apt to 
forget that they have already an egg-shapped ball, designed to aid 


them in darning stockings. 


Sad as it may seem to some, the formation of a coal trust 
er make it a bit easier for some men to get trusted for a ton 
0 R 

Texas has a surplus of $10,000,000 in the state treasury. Mas- 
sachusetts has something like’ sixty thousand ‘‘ superfluous’? wo- 
men. Come now, Texas, how’ll you swap ? 

A ten-year-old love-letter is never so uninteresting to anyone else 
as it is to the man who wrote it. 

Five nickel five-cent pieces put edge to edge give the exact length 
of a decimeter. This way of getting the exact length of a deci- 
meter, however, is too expensive for ordinary use in a newspaper 
office, particularly toward the end of the week. 


A POSSIBLE REASON, 


**T don’t understand,’’ said Mrs. Youngmother, why it is 
that baby won’t go to sleep. Here I have been sitting and singing 
to him for the last hour, and yet he keeps crying, and seems just 
as wide awake as ever.’’ 

** Well,’’ said her’ husband, thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t know, of 
course, and very likely I am wrong, but it may be that baby has 
a musical ear,’’ 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From April 4 to April 10 Inclusive.] 


— Jacob Sharp is dead. 

— Flood at Elk Point, D, T. 

— Serious floods in Minnesota. 

— Minister Phelps coming home. 

— Roscoe Conkling dangerously ill. . 

— Chicago carried by the Republicans. 

— Oregon democrats solid for Cleveland. 

— Serious fighting in the Sooloo islands. 

— The Italian troops recalled from Africa. 

— Very disastrous fire at Amesbury, Mass. 

— The C. B. & Q. Co. refuses to arbitrate. 

-- Rather than sue for peace King John ran away. 

— Death of Jules Emile Pianchor, the French botanist. 

— Four thousand Irish emigrants embark for America. 

— The streets of Montreal to be cleaned at private expense. 

— Decision of the U. 8S. Supreme Court against oleomargarine. 

— Tornado at Dacca, India, last Saturday; 40 killed, 500 in- 
jured. 
‘ — A presidential letter on the subject of native languages in the 
Indian schools. 

— Bismarck will not resign. The betrothal of Alexander and 
Victoria to be deferred. 

— Claus Spreckles will build his sugar refinery on the Maverick 

roperty, Philadelphia. Js 

, = The iene of the Pennsylyania School Supply Co. in jail 
on a charge of embezzling $50,000. 

— The Michigan Central men at Chicago return to work, and 
the Sante Fé men at Kansas City follow suit, 

— Fire in a Mexican plaza while a bull fight was in progress, 
Thirteen people killed, and over 100 injared. 2 

— May 2 is the date now set for the meeting of the Anti-sa- 
loon Republican National Committee in New York City, 








GIvE the JOURNAL a lift by saying a good word for it. We appre- 
ciate every good word said in our behalf. We owe our friends much, 
and will try to return the favor by aiding the profession. Send us 
the names of teachers to whom we can send sample copies, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
ac Gis aclenations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete:, give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. } 








ERZAHLUNGEN AUS DER DevurscHeN Gescuicte. Fir 
Schule und Haus. Nach dem besten Quellen bearbeitet und 
zusammengestellt. Von Josepha Schrakamp. With English 
notes. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Boston: Carl Schoen- 
hof. 1888. 286 pp., 7} x5 inches. j 
The most ardent advocate of formal culture cannot object to a 

so-called practical study, if convinced that it unites in an adequate 

degree both utility and culture. So an attempt to combine with 
the elementary study of German, as a language, some intelligent in- 
struction in German history is worthy of commendation for the sake 
of the plan alone. But the energetic lady{whose name graces the 
title page above quoted, not only has a well-defined plan, but has 
given it in this volume a fine exemplification. For there are sév- 
eral features of the compilation that seem worthy of mention. The 
excerpts appear to be good models of German narrative prose, 
with the obscurities that would perplex an American youth altered 


rtant articles from the pen of mas- 


mgt oat tne bande <= er A, and as far as Beaufort, and is 


ters. It covers everything un 
admirably printed and bound. 


— 


McGurrey’s ALTERNATE SpELLiNG-Boox. By Ww. bs 
Watkins, D.D. New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
74x5. Price, 12 cents. ee laine 


No one of the modern educational departures 
signal failure as the attempt to banish the spelling-book wy the 
schoolroom. The spelling-book has been sadly abused, - f ere 
was need of prompt and thorough reform, and very likely the re- 
form would not have come but for the brilliant and ene 
attack made upon it. The spelling-book never was in >. 
mand, perhaps, than to-day, but it has had to be largely re-made ; 
indeed, the re-making of these books had begun before the reform 
was advocated. So far as our experience goes, the word-book as a 
modified spelling-book has gone into nearly every orp ae 
from which the original speller was ejected, but the original speller 
would hardly recognize its modern brother. A series of language 
exercises teaching the origin, structure, _sound, and meaning of 
words, takes the place of words arranged in columns. : 

The book before us is practically a supplementary spelling-book, 
but it is a complete word-book in itself. Phonic spelling is expec 
to accompany the use of the book, and diacritical marks“are used. 
It plans for the study of synonyms and homophonous words. The 





or removed altogether. They cover a wide range of time from the 
days when the Cimbri and Teutons attempted to invade Italy, to 
the picturesque crowning of Kaiser Wilhelm in the throne room of 

Tersailles. In topics they present a fair variety, though all Euro- 
pean history is apt to be disappointing to a republican mind, as be- 
stowing so much more attention upon the monarch than upon the 
people. Interesting lists, geographical and chronological, serve to 
make definite the historical perspective. And at the end are 
placed fifty-six pages of notes, not critical or even grammatical, 
but simple and brief suggestions of English idioms to help in trans- 
lation. These pages abound in happy. turns and short, pithy 
equivalents for the cumbersome Teutonic originals. Altogether 
the volume deserves a hearty welcome. Some may question 
whether the interest of a class can be sustained in reading it from 
beginuing to end; but that probably depends mainly upon the 


teacher. 


Dunrox Arirumetric Caarts. Arranged by Larkin 
Danton, LL.D. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 30 x 40, 
These thirteen charts,—I., For Review in Counting; II., Unit- 

ing and Separating numbers from 1 to 10; ILI., Use of Figures,— 

Written Figures; I[V., Written Representation of Chart LI.; V., 

For Review of Chart II.; VI., Uniting and Separating Numbers 

from 10 to 20; VII., Written Representation of Chart VI.; VIIL, 

For Review of Chart VI.; IX , For Review of Chart VI.; X., 

Counting by Tens—Counting to 100; XL, 

of Chart X.; XU, Multiplication Table; XIII , For Practice in 


Written Representation | as it is simple. 


principles of word-building are well taught and skillfully applied. 


Its Use and Structure, Taught by 


By Gordon A. Southworth and F. = 


Our LANGUAGE. 
Practice and Example. 
Goddard, Ph.D. Boston: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 
pages, 7} x 5. : 
Gordon A. Southworth is one of the ablest grammar school prin- 
cipals in the country whether judged by methods used, principles 
applied, or results attained. Dr. F. B. Goddard is one of the most 
accurate and scholarly gramarians of the day. The two have 
worked a long time in perfect harmony, in consultation with a large 
number of schoolroom experts, in collectivg material, winnowing 
illustrations and examples, systematizing methods, from which to 
produce Our Language, a happy combination of the thoroughness 
and reliability of the standard methods, with the flexibility and 
fervency of modern methods. 

The book contains less than 300 pages, and yet it exemplifies and 
amplifies as exhaustively as it does skillfully, every phase of lan- 
guage work. It is arranged in two parts, the first designed to pro- 
vide such training in the ready use of good English, a3 the study of 
grammar alone will not give. The authors recognize, that, to use 
language correctly and flaently is of greater importance than a 
knowledge of its structure; while in the second part they develop 
the study of the structure in such a way as to make it as interesting 
Although there is no department devoted to syn- 
tax, the construction of sentences is developed from the first. The 


Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, furnish mate-| book is made for successful use in the schoolroom ; it is not made 
rial for the objective illustration of number work with numbers|to emphasize a theory, but rather to teach children to use language 


from 1 to 100, furnishing also written work for the pupils. They 


with pen and voice correctly, fluently, effectively. It is impossible 


attempt to relieve the teacher from unnecessary work without injur-|to make a reader understand how complete, sensible, and usable 


ing the quality of the teaching. They will certainly relieve both 
teacher and pupils from breathing so much chalk dust, as they will 
also relieve from the enormous drafts which modern methods tend 
to make upon the teacher’s inventive power and nervous energy. 
There has long been an urgent need for just such a chart as this, 
and no one is in a better position by taste, experience, and famil- 
iarity with German methods to produce the charts desired than Dr. 
Dunton. We regard this as an event of no small importance to 
the educational advance of the day. The charts are accompanied 
by ‘‘ Methods for Teaching Arithmetic in Primary Schools,”’ 


Tue Lerrers or CHARLES LAMB. 
Alfred Ainger. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co, 
volumes. 8x5, 

Despite the press of new literary friends knocking at our door, 
and notwithstanding the fact that Hazlitt and Talfourd and 
others have tried to show Lamb to us as his friends knew him, 
these handsome volumes of Lamb's Letters, the latest of the Lamb 
books brought before the public, will not lack for readers. We 
wonder sometimes what Lamb would have said could he have 
known that he was to appear to the world in dress slightly varied, 
but essentially the same, for years after he had left thought of book- 
makers behind, Possibly, had his fate been foretold, he might 
have bestowed upon the book-men other names than ‘‘ Turks and 
‘Tartars,’’ as he once called them, for the joy of seeing his work in 
brave new editions, decade upon decade, would have done much to 
compensate the gentle Elia for the miseries of his life, which, 
borne by his unconquerable spirit, was not so miserable, after all. 
We think this is the first time acomplete collection of Lamb's 
letters has been made, however, and Mr. Ainger has carefully 
weeded out superfluous matter, retaining only such as carries on the 
thread of his life and work. A large portion of the letters pub- 
lished were written to Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Ti@mas Manning, which make them doubly valuable; but all 
Lamb's letters possess a flavor of their own and seldom fail to 
catch “ the light that was never on land or on sea,’’—that light so 
characteristic of the writer, and which flashes through his words, 
whether he returns thanks for the little pig sent for his dinner-table 
or congratulates Hazlitt on the birth of a son. 

Lamb’s letters were plainly exponents of his feelings. If he 
was *‘ blue’’ we know it, but immediately after is a note overflow- 
ing with fan and nonsense, the fit of despondency having had its 
time and passed off. Then Lamb was always, most naturally 
criticising his own work and that of his friends, so over against the 


Edited by Rey. 
Two 


the book is, but every practical teacher will appreciate the service 
done by these authors in producing a work which meets the de- 
mands of this peculiarly trying age in the teaching of language. 





By 
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GouvVENEUR Morris. American Statesman Series. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
pp-, 7x4'4. Price, $1.25. 

This last volume of this series is from one of the most brilliant 
pens that has touched biography inour day. Mr. Roosevelt has the 
advantage of dealing with a picturesque character of a fascinating 
era that has never been presented in an attractive form ; so that while 
he writes with the grace of Henry Cabot Lodge, and the vivacity of 
Carl Schurz, he is practically cultivating virgin soil, as cannot be 
said of the writers of either Webster or Clay. We have here 
a life-like portrait of Gouveneur Morris, with a charming picture of 
the New York of Morris’s time, and the Paris of the French Revo- 
lution as a background. Mr. Roosevelt not only knows his subject 
perfectly, and tells the story graphically, but he has the rare art 
which places emphasis where it wi!l best represent those sentiments 
for which he has distinguished himself in criticism of public men 
and measures. In no other work has he appeared to such advan- 
tage as in this. 

This volume as an example of choice biographical art, and a 
hitherto much-neglected period in our history should be read by 
every American youth, under direction of a teacher before he 
leaves the grammar school, 


AmeRIcAN AvutTHors. By Amanda B. Harris. Illus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 280 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 
Busy people and young readers who cannot always fiud out for 
themselves what books and authors to read are greatly indebted to 
Miss Harris, who has done much to smooth the paths of literature 
for their feet. She gives, in American Authors, biographical 
sketches of Irving, Cooper, Bayard Taylor, Prescott, Mrs. Stowe 
Helen Hunt Jackson, and many others of our best writers with 
selections from their works, criticisms of their style, and lists of 
their best books. Hardly a better volume for supplementary read- 
ing could be put into certain grades of our public schools, which is 
the same as saying that the book is an excellent one for the home 
bookshelf, also. 


A Lire Interest. By Mrs. Alexander, author of “The 





dark chapter of tragedy in his domestic life is set his Opinion of 
his own farce, ‘* Mr. H.,’’ and many criticisms of Wordsworth’s 
poems, in one of which he says of the stanza in ‘* Yarrow Revisited,’’ 
beginning,— 
“But thou that did’st appear so fair,” 

**none lovelier can be found in the wide world of poetry.”” We get 
also Lamb's thoughts of Southey’s *‘ Roderick,’’ of some of Cole- 
ridge’s work, and chitchat about all the friends of the little coterie 
of which he was so well-loved a member. Reading these letters of 
Lamb is the next best thing to having received them ourselves, 
CHAMBERs’s ENCYCLOP2DIA. 

sal Knowledge, Vol. 1. London and Edinburgh: William 

Robert Chambers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lieaineets Co. ae 

sale in Boston by Messrs. Damrell & Upham. 

This new edition is thoroughly Americanized, the first volame con- 
taining most valuable copyrighted articles upon the Adamses, Agas- 
siz, Bancroft, Audubon, base ball and numerous other subjects, No 
words of praise are needed for the original Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
which has been before the world for twenty years, having had a re- 
ception rarely given any similar work. Before it was at all Amer- 
ican it had an immense American sale; now its maps and refer- 
ences are as thoroughly Americanized as though it was originally 
prepared in this country. ‘The publishers have shown much enter- 
prise in preparing this new edition, and are sure to be rewarded by 
8n appreciative public, This first volame contains sixteen elegant 


A Dictionary of Univer- 


Wooing O’t,’’ etc. New York: Hen me 

Price, cloth, $1; paper, 30 cents, tr 
Mrs. Alexander’s fame will not be materially enhanced by this 
her latest novel, although it is written in a breezy style and the 
requisite ‘‘ go”’ isin it. It is of the traditional kind, containing the 
characters raost commonly found in fiction dealing with the common 
people of England; to wit, the heavy villain, the unsophisticated 
girl ensnared by the villain, the purblind father and wicked, schem- 
ing step-mother, the indulgent aunt and miserly uncle, with aumerous 
lesser lights that come and go as the action of the plot requires their 
presence or absence. The book will serve its purpose by aiding those 
who wish to forget their own troubles in taking an interest in others’ 
woes, 


Tae Cre Aaarnst IRELAND. B 

» nD. By J. Ellen F ‘ 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 149 pp. 7x4}. Price  Tatoactny 
Mrs. Foster, by her independent attitude, loyal cast of mind, ex- 
tensive observations in Ireland, clear study of the questions involved 
in the controversy, has given this subject a prominence rarel 
attained from this standpoint. She went to Ireland unbiased | 
tainly not biased in favor of the Irish people, and this book shows 
her to ve both a convert to their cause pe | @ missionary in their in- 
terests. It is a vivid, concise, powerful presentation of the Dabliu 
Castle Rule; History of Evictions; Effect of Landlordism; Ten- 





Home Rule, 


ted|E, Van Bibber, a beautiful poem, 


Aupen’s Home Attias or THE WORDED. New York: 

John B. Alden. 112 pp., 144 x11. Price, $2.00. 

There has long been a demand for a large, reliable, well-made, 
inexpensive map of the world, which should give all the cities and 
towns, mountains, rivers, and railways. This has been accom- 
plished by this publisher. It is at once @ first-class schoolroom 
geography, with various hemispherical presentations, comparative 
presentations of the cities, rivers, and mountains of any importance ; 
it is also a home and commercial atlas of great value. It is not 
only very complete in its details, but has numerous maps of all the 
large cities and ports of the world, specially enlarged. 


D. LorHror Company announce that the first edition 
of Bybury to Beacon Street, is exhausted. A second edition will 


soon be ready. 


Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co., Bostofpublish in their 
‘Monograph Series,’’ Prof. F. C. Woodward’s English in the 
Schools which is full of good sense, well stated. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, have just issued 


The Holy Chiid ; or, The Flight into Egypt (price, $1.50), by Thos. 
‘Van Bibb ‘ , exquisitely illustrated and del- 


icately bound. 
Tue Philadelphia Social Science Association will shortly 
ublish a monograph by Prof. E. J. James, of the University of 
Ponsaptenuin, entitled Chairs of Pedagogics in our Colleges and 
Universities, 

From the edition of George P. Rowell & Co,’s Amer- 


ican Newspaper Directory, just published, it appears that the news- 
papers and periodicals of abl kinds, issued in the United States and 
Canada, now number 16,310,—a gain of 890 during the last twelve 
months, 


Messrs. Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, will soon bring out 


a new edition of the works of David Ress Locke (Petroleum V. 


Nasby). Among these are Hannah Jane, The Morals of Ben Ad- 


hem, A Paper City, Swinging ’ Round the Circle, Ekkoes from Ken- 
tucky, and Nasby in Exile. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Ranp, so well known as a writer of 


stories for young people, has just issued through the publishing 


house of Phillips & Hant, New York, Sailor Boy Bob, a story of 


a boy who kept himself clean and pure, through the trials and 


temptations of a whaling voyage. 
Amone Messrs. Ticknor & Co.’s recent publications 


are Ancient Legends of Ireland, by Lady Wilde, ‘and Literary 


Landmarks of London, by Lawrence Hutton. The April volumes 


of their paper series will be The Led Horse Claim, by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, and Len Gansett, by Opie P. Reed. 


Tue Invasion oF THE CrimEA, by Alexander W. 
Kinglake (Harper & Brothers, 6 vols , price $2.00 each), is com- 
plete in the issue of the sixth volume. This thoroughly reliable 
history, written with much vigor, is abundantly illustrated with 
maps, and contains an index to the whole work. 


In The Church and the Age Very Rev. I. T. Hecker 
treats of the Catholic Church in its present condition, of its relations 
to the world’s great movements, to peoples of different nations, 
and as he hopes it will be in future. The book is published at the 
office of the Catholic World, New York, and contains 322 pages. 


Rey. J. T. Duryea, D.D., has prepared, and the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston, has 
published Selections from the Psalms and Other Scriptures in the 
Revised Version, arranged for responsive reading in church ser- 
vices and on special occasions, with various musical compositions 
interspersed to make it a success in actual use. 


EpucatTion IN BAvAniA, by Sir Philip Magnus, the 
latest issue in the series of monographs of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association of New York, gives a good idea of the ** school 
system ”’ of that country, and shows, by way of contrast, with the 
absence of organization in England, the clearly defined relations 
that exist between the different grades of schools. 


Messrs. E. L. Kettoaa & Co., New York, issue, in 
their ‘‘ Reading Circle Library,’’ How to Secure and Retain Atten- 
tion, by James L. Hughes, inspector of schools of Toronto, Canada. 
(Cloth, 7x4}6, 100 pp.; price, 50 cents.) This is a re-issue, and 
is published in the United States by the authority of the author. 
The same firm also publishes Mistakes in Teaching, by James L. 
Hughes. (Cloth, 16} x 14, 119 pp. ; price, 50 cents.) This is also 
a reprint, bat is the only authorized United States edition. The 
Reception Day, No. 5, is also published by this firm, which deserves 
great credit for the good taste displayed in the issue of these books, 
each of which will be of service to the schools, 


Oe Oe 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Irish Wonders; by D. R. McAnally, Jr.; price, $2.00.— 
ee — Touvenour ee * by Tnpodore Smee ry oo 
.25.——Tales of a Wayside Inn; WwW. : : 
Beste: Houghton, Mimitn, & Co. 0 We Laneabon | Seneneea 
Judaism on the Social Question; by Rabbi H. Berkowitz: 
conte. =~ pivine Healing ;, or, the Atonement for Sin prey ot Re 
‘apt. R. Kelso Carter; price, 50 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 
, History of the Early Part of the Reign of James the Second; by 
Charles James Fox; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co , 
geet Begs, and oo Other Girls; ye H. Ryder; price, 
.26.—- Octo: @ : y . 2 
Boston. D. Lathe . - eane; by Mary T. Palmer; price, $1.25. 
Cheerful Echoes from the National Kindergar ; i , 
iled by Mrs. Louise Pollock; price, 50 ph wigygs Res eg! ag 


oung & Co. 
The Early Life of Samuel Rogers; by P. W : 

pees tJ of the People of Israel; by Ernest beens itt A elie 
2 ae ogy | — : by Soares M. Yonge: price, $1.00.— Amos Bronson 
ents Brothers on; by Cyrus A. Bartol ; price, 20 cents. Boston: Rob- 

ntroduction to Chemical Science; by R. P. Wil : 

par Satires and Epistles of Horace: edited hea “Eeceemen: 
price, $1.35.——An Somme of Anatomy; by H. ne Culver; price, 25 


2 3: Ginn & 

aster of His Fate; by Amelia E. Barr; . 

bes ita of Team RU, eS kat 

Pu.D.. New York: E. 1. Kellogg & Gon) OY Levi Seeley, A. M., 
assie Series: The Knightes Tale: ; 

from editi ghtes Tale; by Geoffrey Chaucer 

Clark & Maynard” Richard Morris; price,'12° cents. New York: 


Our Language, Its Use and Structu worth 
I " “ture; b 
7S Rye Pe ¢ ey Shewell, 4 ee ar: “ 
spring. New York: D. Appleton Gee a 


Chirography; or, th > 
ing: bye” Polaer) pat an toca ne One’s Character by Handwrit- 





dency of Political Despotism ; Industrial Despotism ; Coercion; and! 


cents. 731; 
ise ow Yor navn in aa Y Don Manuel 


For sale in Boston by Estes & Lauriat. ” Tork: G. &, Futenne Sam 


T 
he Jiary of Samuel Pepys, trom uct. oN Ld 1668 ; fp Png 
8; price, 10 ceu 
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ATTENDANCE STILL TO GOVERN TEACHERS’ SALARIES.—COoL- 
LEGIATE ALUMN4 WANT UNITY oF STANDARD IN 
COLLEGES.—NEED FOR A SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF USELESS KNOWL- 
EDGE.—COoL. PARKER LECT- 

URING ON EXPRESSION, 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New York, April 6, 1888, 
After all the expenditure of time and thought, the gathering of 
data and the pouring forth of commissionerial eloquence in behalf 
of altering the pay system of the teachers of New York, when the 
question was put to vote yesterday afternoon, it was defeated by a 
tie, and unless a reconsideration is called for, the old practice of 
cutting down salaries for diminished attendance will be continued 


as heretofore. 
7 - oe 


The quarterly meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
at the Hotel Brunswick on Saturday drew together from all 
parts of the country about one hundred bright, cultivated 
women, representing in all a dozen colleges. The presiding 
officer was Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus of Brooklyn, a Vassar 
graduate. The discussions were on important educational ques- 
tions of the day, none of which areused more interest than that 


of a unity of standard in colleges, introduced by Miss Lucy M. 
Salmon of Vassar, now professor in the University of Michigan. 
Professor Salmon argued that the requirements for admission to 
all colleges in the United States should be the same, so that pre- 
paratory schools could be able to fit pupils for any college in the 
country; and a certificate from any one of them in good standing 
would secure admittance to any college. thus doing away with the 
present examination system. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president of Wellesley, spoke on 
the advantages and disadvantages of the certificate system. She 
defends the system on the ground that, properly used, it may be 
made a strong bridge between the preparatory schools and colleges ; 
condemns examinations, which, she says, are no gest of qualifi- 
cations; simply through circumstances of temperament an able 
scholar may fail where one more self-possessed but shallow-minded 
would pass. Mrs. Palmer said that a young woman should be in- 
eligible to all the colleges if she fails to enter one, and suggested 
that the women’s colleges of the country combine to choose a com- 
mission to decide on the schools able to issue certificates. 

The subject of preparation was taken up by Dr. Albert C. 
Perkins, president of the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, who gave 
it as his opinion that much that is required of the preparatory stu- 
dent is useless. He would like to see more attention given to the 
student’s own language, and less to those of ancient times, and said 
it was a nice question to determine what studies provide for the best 
possible use of the time of the so-called preparatory course. There 
was, he said, great need for a Society for the Suppression of Use- 
less Knowledge. : “ 


The teachers are this week having the valuable opportunity of 
hearing four ethical lectures on expression by Colonel Parker, or, 
as he and his wife say, with better taste, Mr. Parker, the war 
being over, and the quondam Colonel now being a plain citizen, 
albeit an uncommon one. Mr. Parker has come here from the 
West at the invitation of the Industrial Education Association, 
under whose auspices he is delivering lectures every afternoon this 
week, excepting Monday and Saturday. Saturday morning he 
will speak before the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, and then he 
and his wife will return to Normal Park. The lectures, like all 
that come from this source, are extempore, without even notes, and 
have been thought out especially for this presentation. The first, 
Tuesday, was on the ‘‘ Psychological Basis of Expression’’; that 
of Wednesday, on the ‘‘ Pedagogical Use of Expression’’ ; to-day’s 
is on ‘* Language as a Means of Growth,’’ and to-morrow will be 
on the other natural means of expression,—‘‘ Painting, Drawing, 
Modeling, and Manual Training,’’—abstracts from all of which 


will appear in a future issue of the JOURNAL. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


, 








THE ESSEX CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It was a very agreeable surprise that greeted the teachers of 
Essex County (Mass.) when, early Friday morning, the 6th inst. 
the weather which had been exceedingly inclement during the night 
took a favorable turn, clearing up into a bright and cheerful fore- 
noon, It had its effect on the meeting which was very well 
attended; indeed so well attended, thac the opening exercises 
were necessarily delayed a little while the officers did all that 
was possible to render available the space on the platform. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour the reading of the secretary’s minutes 
was omitted and the report of the treasurer was necessarily de- 
ferred since that officer was off on a hall-hunting expedition. In 
order to make room for the large number of teachers who could not 
even reach the door of the auditorium, Principal Hagar, of the 
Normal School, asked all of his scholars that were present to mani- 
fest a spirit of courtesy toward the teachers outside, most of whom 
had traveled some distance to attend, by giving them their seats. 
As a partial recompense he made it a holiday forthem. As soon 
as this change was affected the first speaker was introduced. But 
the crowd outside increased and evinced no intention of depart- 
ing. Presently an invitation was given to remove to the Brattle 
Square Church which had been thrown open to the convention. 
The floor of the church and both galleries were filled, and 
when all was ready, the speaker, at the request of many, repeated 
* that portion of her address that was given in Academy Hall, and 
thus rendered it complete to the whole audience. 


This paper on ‘‘ Geography,” by Mrs. M.S. C. Smith, of East 
Boston, held the attention of the teachers throughout, it being re- 
plete with practical and suggestive helps to the teaching of 
primary and advanced geography. Various illustrations were 
given which clearly discriminated between the , practical and 
culture value of stadying y. The importance of 
the teacher having before her a ite ideal what she - 
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is working for was dwelt upon and shown to be a very essential 
element of successful teaching. Primary geography should be 
largely the geography of observation, and advanced geography the 
geography of imagination. Elementary geography must begin at 
home. Proceed from the known to the unknown. First find out 
what knowledge your pupils have of hills, rivers, brooks, forests, 
ete., and begin their teaching at that point. Children should not 
be taught this subject before they are able to read intelligently, 
ordinary print. It is senseless to suppose they are at that age igno- 
rant of the terms banks, mouth, bed of a river, etc., and no time 
should be wasted in learning definitions of such things. Make the 
physical features, the products, and the animals of the neighborhood 
in which the children live, types of all physical features, products, 
animals, etc., that the pupils may study. Aftera sufficient acquain- 
tance with the geography of the neighborhood, proceed with that of 
the whole continent, for to the children, who have always remained 
at home, Central Africa is no more foreign than the next state, or 
perhaps even the next county. In teaching of foreign plants, fruits, 
animals, ete., use illustrations freely where it is not possible to pre- 
sent the real object. 
Mr. James M Sawin, of Providence, R. 1., was then introduced. 
His paper on ‘‘ The Literature of Our Boys and Girls’’ was deliv- 
ered with a vim and earnestness that in itself did one good to hear. 
We present a very complete abstract of this paper. 
The speaker first referred to old and valuable books, showing by 
appropriate illustrations their influence upon the thought and lives 
of mea of all ages, and contrasted them with the works of corrupt 
authors and the evils resulting therefrom. A graphic description 
was given of the different classes of pernicious literature and the 
methods employed in circulating it, together with a vivid account 
of its hurtful inflaence over the morals of both young and old. 
What can teachers do to avert the dangers of this spurious litera- 
ture and to direct the reading of their pupils in the right course ? 
In answering this question Mr. Sawin said: A child’s love for 
stories is proverbial. The successful teacher will make use of 
stories as an incentive to the acquirement of the first rudiments of 
reading. Childhood stories should therefore be selected with care 
as they become an important influence in shaping the child’s future 
reading. Neither parent nor teacher is true to his responsibility 
who neglects his duty in this direction. Many children who have 
not had this careful training have acquired tastes and habits lead- 
ing them to spend time that should be devoted to study or useful 
pursuits in the hurtful reading described. Another class of books 
is often found in their hands; books that find their way into homes 
under the pretense of furnishing instructive entertainment; books 
not tainted with expressions of vulgarity and profanity, but yet 
books that create undue and hurtful enthusiasm, cause undue ex- 
citement, and that are prejudicial to mental rest, that unfit the 
mind for profitable study or thought. The lessons of school are 
neglected for them. These books pretend to be moral teachers, 
but they contain untruths; their pretended religion is sensational- 
ism, and their virtues are simulations, They are not harmless 
offenders, but enthrall the mind with insiduous thoughts, absorb 
the energies, and while seemingly productive of good, too often 
prove to be a pestilential food that breeds only mental disease and 
result in moral death. 
The speaker illustrated the results of reading this literature by 
several instances of disastrous and ruinous consequences to young 
people coming under his own notice, and made an earnest appeal to 
teachers to watch closely the reading of their pupils and of young 
men and women and use every effort to free them from this hurtful 
habit. The public library is not a safeguard against injurious liter- 
ature. Permitted to ramble at will among the bewildering variety 
found in the public library, the pupil acquires the habit of inordi 
nate reading, still further corrupting the mental appetite, which 
soon demands stronger and more exciting stimulant, until the un- 
limited series classed with the novels of Mrs. Southworth and Miss 
Braddon prove insufficient, the pruient appetite demanding the 
bold-faced works of dissolute writers. 
To direct aright the reading of young people many difficulties 
must be evercome; the nature of the children must be studied, their 
associations, and the circumstances surrounding their home life. 
Mutual confidence and codperation of teachers and parents is indis- 
peusable. The lessons in school ‘afford many opportunities for in- 
spiring a spirit of investigation which the thoughtful and careful 
teacher may turn to good account. In this the public library lends 
its aid. With hiscard filled with numbers of books dictated by the 
teacher, the library is no longer a wilderness of books, but a mine 
of richest mental food. Children may be made to enjoy profitable 
reading as well as trash. They will learn to read, without diffi- 
culty and with increasing interest, stories of history and of biogra- 
phy as well as Oliver Optic, when properly guided from the begin- 
ning. Determine the bent of the child, and, if worthy, assist him 
to read in that direction. Accustom the young reader to take notes 
of important ideas, valuable thoughts and expressions, and noted 
facts, each under its own heading. Such a notebook will prove of 
inestimable value, as it will constantly be an inspiration to the ear- 
nest reader. Once get the boys and girls to read valuable books 
with definite ends in view, we shall want for them no higher com- 
panionship, no more efficient protection against ignoble pleasures 
and selfish, debasing practices. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


During the recess following the morning session many of the 
teachers, in accordance with a special invitation to the convention, 
made a visit to the Museum of the East India Marine Society, 
where they were given unusual opportunities for studying the vari- 
ous specimens and collections. 

The first paper of the afternoon, by L. W. Russell of Providence, 
R. L, on the subject, ‘‘ The Relation of Arbor Day to Public 
Schools,”’ was full of thought and very suggestive of ways of interest- 
ing pupils in Arbor Day matters, The excellent article in the 
JOURNAL of last week by Mr. Russell will make it unnecessary for 
us to give this paper at length. The speaker believed that pupils 
should be prepared for the Arbor Day exercises by frequent obser- 
vation lessons on trees given during the year. To appreciate the 
sentiments of such a day they must know something of the object 
of their love and respect,—the trees. ‘Teach them not only of the 
growth, architectural plan, and foliage of trees, but also of their 
ractical and culture value to man. Children have a natural affinity 
or trees, and are therefore easily interested in them. The places 
are few where the opportunities for object lessons are not abundant. 
The practical questions which, in accordance with one of the arti- 
cles of the program, were asked by individuals in the audience 
during the forenoon and first part of the afternoon, together with 
the very able and entertaining answers which were made by Prin. 
D. B. Hagar of the Salem Normal School and Supt. 0. B. Bruce of 
Lynn, formed the most interesting feature of the meeting. Every 
one enjoyed it thoroughly, and more interest was manifested at this 
time than any other. 

Prof. J. Addison Tuck, of the Boston Sthool of Oratory, fol- 
lowed the discussion of *‘ Practical Questions,’’ with a few suggestive 
hints and illustrative examples on the best methods of teaching 
reading. 





Prof. Moses True Brown discussed this paper at some length, 
and announced to the public, for the first time, that he an- 


ticipated making an effort very soon in the direction of reform in 
the method of teaching reading in the Boston schools. He dis- 
criminated very closely between reading for thought and reading 
for expression. Reading for expression has long disappeared from 
the Boston school curriculam. It is putting the cart before the 
horse to tell the child to read for the thought and then the expression 
will take care of itself. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then read and 


The Committee on Nominations, composed of Wm. P. Hayward 
of Salem, F. Putney of Gloucester, and Mr. Barnes of Peabody, 
reported the following: President—F. L. Smith, of Salem. Vice- 
President—J, W. Appleton, of Lynn. Secretary—Mr. N. B. Sar- 
gent, of Manchester by-the-Sea. Treasurer—O. B. Stone, of 
Salem. Councillors—Mr. Dame of Lawrence, Mr. A. F. Gilbert 
of Newburyport, and Miss S. A. Newhall of Lynn. 

The committee first nominated Mr. L. W. Sanborn, of Danvers, 
for the presidency, but he positively declined to serve, and Mr. 
Smith, the nominee for vice-president, was substituted in his stead, 








CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
of Classical and High School Teachers was opened in Sleeper Hall, 
Boston University, at 9-30 o’clock Friday morning, the 6th inst., 
about two hundred persons being present. The chairman, Mr, 
Charles M. Clay, of the Roxbury High School, called for the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting by Secretary William F, 
Bradbury, of the Cambridge Latin School, and they were duly 
accepted. 

Mr. Frank H. Bailey, of Boston, read the first paper of the 
morning, taking for his subject ‘‘ Teaching Elementary Astron- 
omy.’’ In illustrating his various points the speaker made use of 
Bailey's cosmosphere, a transparent, metallic, celestial globe, show- 
ing the phenomena of the heavens and well adapted to the ex- 
planation of the fundamental principles of astronomical geography 
and phenomenal astronomy. This cosmosphere of Mr. Bailey’s is 
an outgrowth of his own method of teaching astronomy, and it meets 
in a very effective way the wants and needs of the usual scientific 
methods of teaching. e 

Mr. J. W. MacDonald, of the high school at Stoneham, then 
drew the attention of the audience to his paper, entitled ‘‘A 
Query,’’ in which he discussed some of the educational methods 
now existing in the high schools of the state. He believed thor- 
oughly in a broad course in order that all the facalties of the mind 
might be fally trained. He gave the results of his investigations 
made with the purpose of ascertaining to what extent in practical 
teaching theoretical standards were reached. He had found that in 
the study of history by far the major part of the work was memorizing, 
while very little observing and comparing entered into their study. 
In the study of geometry the memorizing element is again predom- 
inant, and in physics the same powers, memorizing and rudimentary 
observing and comparing, are about all that are employed. He 
found no new powers exhibiting themselves in the English literature 
course. The speaker closed with the query: ‘‘ If the whole boy is 
= : school, are we educating the whole boy when we get him 
there ?’ 

An annimated discussion followed in which Mr. W. H. Lambert, 
of Fall River, ventured to state that he did not think such a condi- 
tion of affairs as described by Mr. MacDonald was so universal as 
represented. Dr, Larkin Dunton pointed out the necessity of the 
pupil being led on through a variety of processes of thinking by 
one who should know much more than he. Mr. G. F. Forbes, of 
the Roxbury Latin School, spoke in defence of the study of geom- 
etry as taught in his school. He had had pupils work over an 
original problem for weeks, and then request the teacher not 
to give the demonstration till they had made another attempt. 
Others who discussed the paper were Messrs. Byron Groce, Boston 
Latin School; W. C. Collar, Roxbury Latin School; M. C. Lam- 
prey, North Easton ; W. W. Curtis, Holbrook; Paul Lowell, 
Roxbury Latin School; C. W. Parmenter, Waltham; M. G. Dan- 
iell, Cambridge; and G. D. Walton, of West Newton. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The first paper of the afternoon was by Prof. Edwin H. Hall of 
Harvard University, on ‘‘ Elementary Physics for Admission to 
Harvard College.’’ In discussing the question whether such a 
course is desirable and practicable Professor Hall read replies made 


by teachers of physics to questions addressed to them in a recent 
circular. From these replies it appears that pupils prefer this 
course to the textbook alternative, though it requires more work. 
Teachers generally speak of the results as satisfactory, and regard 
the course as practicable. Professor Hall spoke of the danger of 
neglecting theory for mere laboratory work, and recommended fre- 
quent discussions, recitations, and problems. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Bergen of the Boston Latin 
School, who made some suggestions concerning practical difficulties 
met in the work. 

The second paper, entitled ‘‘Another Look at the Secondary Schools 
of Germany,’’ by Prof. A. H. Buck of Boston University, was of great 
value to those interested in comparing our schools with those of Ger- 
many. The facts on which the paper was based were obtained from 
the latest and most reliable sources which are not easily acecessible to 
American scholars. The condition of the German school system 
was presented as it is to-day and as it is likely to remain for some 
time. Tables were presented showing the courses of study, with the 
number of hours per week devoted to each subject, in the Gymna- 
sium, the Real Gymnasium, and in the Ober-Real Schulen. Other 
schools may be compared with the Gymnasium, which is the central 
feature of German secondary schools. The attainments of the 
Gymnasium graduates are about equal to those of men in junior 
classes in our best colleges. Professor Buck gave an account of the 
methods pursued in the different branches taught. Nineteen hours 
per week are devoted to the study of religion under competent in- 
structors. More memorizing is done in Latin than with us. No 
trace of the so-called natural method in modern languages was seen 
in German schools. The teaching is thorough and the work of the 
teacher laborious. An interesting report concerning examinations 
of teachers was read. Many questions were asked at the close of 
the paper by members of the association and much information 
elicited. 


Second Day. 


The last session of the convention was held Saturday morning, 
opening at 930 with President Clay in the chair, The first half 
hour was devoted to the transaction of business, ~ 

The following officers were elected : 





President—Charles M. Clav. of the Roxbury High School. 
Vice-Presidents —J. W. MacDonald of the Stoneham 
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School, Samuel Thurber of the Girls’ 
High School, and Byron Groce of the Boston 
Latin School. 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. F. Bradbury, of 

, the Cambridge Latin School. ; 

Corresponding Secretary—R. F. Cartis of the 
Chauncy Hall School. ; 
The committee on the unification of preparatory 


and college courses reported progress. 
We have secured extended abstracts of both the 


papers read at this session one of which, that of 


Mr. Burgess, : e 
this issue. Miss Brackett’s paper will be given 


next week. With the discussion of Mr. Burgess’s 
paper the meeting was brought to a close. 





NORTHERN INDIANA SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 





The first union meeting of these two associations 
was held at Logansport, March 28 to 30 inclusive. 
A number of teachers arrived in the city early on 
Wednesday, and spent the day in visiting the 
public schools and places of interest. 

The Association met Wednesday evening at 7.30 
o'clock. The attendance was very satisfactory. 
The meeting was called to order by Superintendent 
Black of Logansport. The pupils of the high 
school furnished good music. Mayor Nelson wel- 
comed the teachers of the Association in fitting 
words. He was pleased to have Logansport hon- 
ored with the presence of so many educators. 

The response was made by S. E. Miller, super- 
intendent of Michigan city schools, and was pointed 
and appropriate,—teachers and visitors evidently 
enjoying very much a number of his allusions. 

After a song by Miss Bruington, the inaugural 
address by the president, Miss Harriet Casper, 
principal of the Bourbon High School, was deliv- 
ered. Her subject was, ‘‘ The Relation of Woman 
to the Scheols,’’ and was treated with ability. 
The coming teacher is fast becoming a woman. 
She is sympathetic with the child nature because 
she herself, if she be thoroughly good and pure, 
never loses her childish faith, simplicity, and in- 
nocence. She has native mental and physical, 
ability, the charges of some men to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If woman would wield a most 
potent influence for prohibition and other moral 
and political reforms, let her make the boys living 


examples of sobriety, honor, avd truth. While 
not directly saying so, the speaker left the impres- 
sion upon her audience that woman suffrage is not 
necessary to the highest good of the sex or the race. 

The morning session for Thursday was some- 
what impaired on account of the absence of several 
persons who were to have read papers, 

After some miscellaneous business and discus- 
sion pertaining to the work of the Association, 
Mrs. A. E. Mouer of North Manchester read a 
pointed paper on ‘‘ The Secret of the Teachers’ 
Power.”’ 

An animated discussion, in which Superintend- 
ents Dushane, Black, Fickle, and others, took 
part. showed that the paper had made a good im- 
pression. 

** Qualifications for Success in Teaching ’’ was 
treated in a thorough way by Chas. H. Bartlett, 
of South Bend. He said that a teacher, if success- 
ful, must be earnest, thoroughly cultured, have a 
keen sense of justice, be patient, and inculcate re- 
ligious principles. 

In the afternoon the first paper was on “ The 
Home Phase of School Life,’ by A. W. Dankle, 
superintendent of the Delphi schools. He spoke 
of the comparative ease of obtaining a liberal edu- 
cation at the present day. Our school system is 
the destroyer of caste. A lack of home training 


High 
School (Boston), A. L. Goodrich of the Salem 


will be found on another page of | pe 


the city were full of interest. The poem on 
ignation,””’ by Mr. F. H. Wipperman, gave spe- 
cial satisfaction. 

The Friday’s session was pronounced the best of 
the convention. Those appointed to read papers 
came promptly to time, and by so doing relieved 
the Association of a feeling of restlessness quite 
manifest on previous days. i 

Miss Addie Baylor, of Wabash, argued The 

Individuality of the High School Pupil.” Gen- 
eral class work should give way to personal ef. 
forts with the pupil as far as circumstances will 
rmit. . 
Prof. B. W. Everman, of the State Normal, 
read a very original paper on ‘‘ Elementary Sci- 
ence in Country Schools,’’ maintaining that bot- 
any, natural history, chemistry, indeed all the 
sciences, should be begun early and should relate 
to objects with which the children are familiar. 

One of the best papers of the convention was 
that read by Prof. E E. Griffith, of Frankfort, 
on ** The Mechanical in Teaching.”’ He said that 
the general complaint that there is too much ‘‘ red 
tape ’’ in our public schools is wrong. Rules and 
appliances in the schoolroom are necessary to the 
discipline of the child, and assist him in forming 
habits of obedience to authority. The obedient 
child will develop into a good citizen. 

Prof. Delos Buzzell's paper was the last one, 
and was most enjoyable, as it abounded with wit 
and humor. His subject was the suggestive-one, 
‘* English as She is Learned.” He discussed Mark 
Twain's paper in a recent number of the Century. 
He said that the mistakes in teaching are compar- 
atively few, and that these are greatly magnified. 

The committee on nomination of officers for the 
ensuing year made the following report, which 
was adopted : 

President —T. J. Saunders, Warsaw. 

Vice Presidents— Mrs. A. E. Mouer, North 
Manchester, and Miss Lodema Ward, Hammond. 

Secretary — Rose McComsky, Kokomo. 

Treasurer — EF. J. McAlpin, Warsaw. 

Executive Committee — T. J. Saunders, Warsaw ; 
W. H. Banta, Valparaiso. Rose B. Alexander, 
Logansport, and Rebecca Wicklow, South Bend. 


Resolutions were adopted expressing (1) thanks 
for the courtesies extended by the peopie of Logans- 
port; (2) advocating an efficient civil service in de- 
termining the appointment and retention of teach- 
ers and school officers ; (3) referring with pride tothe 
success of the Teachers’ Reading Circle; (4) approv- 
ing the formation of a Children’s Reading Circle, and 
giving that movement aid and encouragement so far 
as it seemed practical and consistent with the best 
interests of the children; (5) an effort to render the 
meetings of the association more interesting by en- 
larged attendance on the part of the teachers, and of 
citizens of the city in which the meetings may be 
held from time to time; (6) Uniting the educators of 
this part of the state under the name of the Northern 
Indiana Superintendents’ and Teachers’ Association 
and holding hereafter yearly meetings; (7) divorcing 
the public schools from partisan politics, aud givin 
teachers a more permanent tenure of office, base 
on qualifications only; and (8) protesting against the 
selection of any politician to the office of state super- 
intendent of public instruction, and demanding such 
officer to be of professional standing among teach- 
ers, and actively engaged in school work. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, Gko. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

Arbor Day is receiving special attention in 
Illinois, Governor Oglesby recently issued a cir- 
cular commending to the people of the state 
the observance of Arbor Day. Dr. Richard 
Edwards, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, supplemented the governor’s proclamation 
with a circular to teachers, suggesting that the af- 
ternoon of April 13 be devoted by the schools to 
exercises connected with tree planting. 

State Superintendent Edwards, announces the 
following places, date, and topics for the con- 
ferences of county superintendents, for the year 
1888 : May 2, Carbondale; May 4, Fairfield; 
May 7, East St. Louis; May 8, Springfield ; May 
10, Danville; May 15, Peoria; May 17, Rochelle. 
Topies: Central and Final Examinations, Fair 
Exhibit, Questions for the June Examinations, 
Drawing in the Rural Schools, How shall this 





breeds corruption and vice. Let us have home 
culture, home schools, and home colleges. 

Prof. Jos. Carhart, of the De Pauw University, 
came next with some good words for the Indiapa 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. Seven thousand teach- 
ers are now doing this work, and they have already 
bought and read 25,000 books. 

State Superintendent La Follette having been 
called out, explained somewhat in detail the 
nature of the proposed children’s reading circle. 
It is not intended in this new work to interfere 
with home training, but the necessary books are 
to be purchased and controlled by the school 
boards of the state. 

Superintendent Black followed with an account 
of a good movement to supply Logansport with a 
school library. 

Other teachers and superintendents took part 
in the diseu-sion. 

The evening session was a ‘‘ musical, elocution- 
ary, and social entertainment,’’ as per announce- 
ment of the committee. The church wag crowded 
to overflowing, aud the various exercises given by 


Year’s Institute be Conducted, Syllabus of 
work for Institutes. Last year the meetings were 
attended by ninety per cent. of the county super- 
intendents of the state. 

The officers of the Central Ulinois Teachers’ 
Association are: President—W. L. Steele, super- 
intendent of the Galesburg schools. Secretary — 
Lottie Jones, of Danville. Treasurer—J. D. Hen- 
edict, of Danville. Executive Committee—A. C. 
Butler of Beardstown, J. G. Bowles of Decatur 
J. C. Seullin of Peoria. : 

The members of the executive committee who had 
charge of the meeting of the teachers of the Cen- 
tral Illinois, are receiving much praise for the 
masterly manver in which everything was ceu- 
ducted. The expenses of the meeting were $1(4,- 
07, which leaves a balance in the treasury of $143. 
J. A. Mercer, of Peoria, was chairman of the 
committee. 

— The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Sterling, Friday evening and Satur- 
day, April 27 and 28. The officers of this asso- 
ciation are,—President, W. H. Ray, Hyde Park ; 





the public school children and musical people of 


Vice President, E, C. Roesiter, Kewanee; Secre- 


| 
‘‘Res-|tary and Treasurer, 


Miss Ella Shaner, Rochelle. 


Program : 

Friday Evening.—“ The Rec 
Se edey More _— Examinations,” A. J. Blan- 
chard, Sycamore. Discussion ; Miss Mary a 
lips, Hyde Park; Co. Supt. Cc. J. Kinnie, Roe a 
“Records,” M_F. Miller, Morrison. Discussion : 
O. F. Barbour. Rockford; J. L. Curts, DeKalb. — Re- 
ports,” A. V. Greenman, Rochelle. Discussion: Wm. 
Jenkins, Mendota; Co. Supt Grossman, Lanark. 

The executive committee says : : 

“Ag will be seen from the program, the subjects 
relate wholly to the mechanism of the school. 
There is a growing conviction that the marking 
system,’’ the ‘‘ monthly examination, and the 
stated compilations of perceutages, called “ re- 
ports” to parents, have seen their best days. The 
object of this meeting is to inquire to what extent, 
if any, they are still of use, and to what extent 
they ought to be remanded to the limbo of educa- 
tional inatilities. The ~~~ are eye re twenty 
minutes, and the opening discussions n min- 
utes. An hour and a half has been allotted for 
speeches of five minates (or less), so that all who 
bear a grudge against the “‘ per cent. fiend ’’ can 
hit him a thump. The meeting is bound to be 
both practical and entertaining.’ 


itation,” Supt. Geo. 











IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


The eastern Iowa schoolmasters held a meeting 
of the Round Table at Cedar Falls, April 5 and 6. 
Thursday was spent in the discussion of the ques- 
tions: (1) What topics in arithmetic shall be omit- 
ted in preparing pupils for the high school ? (2) 
Literature as it is taught in our public schools ; and 
(3) What is the character and frequency of rhetor- 
ical exercises in primary, grammar, and high 
school grades? Friday afternoon the Round 
Table visited the State Normal School and par- 
took of dinner with Prin. H. H. Seerley, and in 
the afternoon visited the schools of Cedar Falls, 
The annual banquet of the Vinton High School 
alumni is to be a leap-year affair. 


awarded to I. K. Wilson of Iowa College; second, 
to S. T. Mears, of Cornell College; and third, to 
F. 8S. Arnold of Parsons College. Wilson repre- 
sents the state in the interstate contest next month. 
The officers for the coming year are distributed as 
follows: President, Coe College, Cedar Rapids; 
vice-president, Parsons College, Fairfield; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Tabor College, Tabor. 

Supt. Geo. I. Miller of Boone, with about one 
hundred of his teachers and bigh school pupils, 
went down to Des Moines recently and visited the 
city schools, the legislature, and the Munkacsy 
painting. 

Justice Samuel F. Miller, of the United States 
Supreme Court, will deliver the annual oration at 
the June commencement of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Simpson College, at Indianola, is to have a new 
normal and science hall. Over $8,000 already 
subscribed in Warren County for the building. 
The Senate has passed the Haesh educational 
bill, known as the optional-free-textbook bill, 
which permits districts to have free textbooks. 
The House will probably pass the bill also. 

The introduction of a manual training school is 
an innovation at Humboldt. It was started by a 
fund of $50 raised by subscription and by fifty 
men subscribing ten cents per week each for the 
support of the school for six months. To Dr. G. 
H. Clarke the credit is due. 

Oskaloosa has a manual training school con- 
ducted by the public-spirited ladies of the city. 
At the annual election in March the people voted 
to aid the school from the public school fund. 


KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N.WILKINSON, Emporia. 

The Governor, in his Arbor Day proclamation, 
urged the schools to observe the occasion with ap- 
propriate exercises. ‘The State Normal, as usual, 
made it the tree-planting day for the senior class, 
and each of the lower classes used the half holiday to 
clear up that portion of the campus entrusted to 
its care. 

The Kansas teachers’ excursion will go to San 
Francisco via the Santa Fé route. It is the pur- 
pose of the management to run the train through 
the state as an escort to the train bearing the 
teachers from the East. Nearly all the other at- 
tractions on the routes across the continent are on 
the Northern Pacific or the Denver & Rio Grande, 
and most of the teachers will make the return by 
one of these routes. Both these railroad com- 
panies have thought it impracticable to seek pat- 
ronage for the outward journey,—the former be- 
cause it expects people to stop for some length of 
time at one or two localities which is permissible 
only on the return trip; the latter, because it is a 
narrow gange road, and cannot take through 
trains. The Union Pacific also offers very great 
attractions to parties running up to Portland and 
coming back via Oregon Short Line to Ogden, where 
they may come over the D. & R. G., or di- 
aay way by o U. P. to Denver, and con- 

e from there the sam i 

“~~ the D. & R. G, [Sa 
’arties wishing furtber information as to ti 
of starting, Pullman rates " ve 
the olin of this column, - ~~ a 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


The Minneapolis High School will graduate 
about sixty pupils this year. 

Professor Rocheleau of Moorhead, institute con- 
ductor, has visited the Brainerd schools, and the 
feeling among the teachers is that he did them 
much good by giving them the benefit of his 
knowledge of practical methods of instruction. 

The St: Cloud State Normal School will gradu- 
ate a large class this year. 

Temperance hygiene is being worked into the 
schools of the state very successfully. 

The Anoka High School has recently received 
a supply of fine physical apparatus, including a 
microscope, and an electrical machine. The 
school has a library numbering over four hundred 
volumes. 


MISSOURRIL, 


At the last meeting of the board of public 
schools of St. Joseph, E. B. Neely was reélected, 
for the twenty-fifth time, superintendent of the 
public schools of that city. It is seldom that a 
superintendent retaing his office in one city for a 
quarter of a century. At the same meeting Super- 
intendent Neely’s salary was inc $500. 
The school population of St. Joseph is 17,501, and 
the entire population of the city about 60,000. 

Preparations have been made for a two weeks’ 
normal institute in Springfield, during the latter 
part of August. There are nearly two hundred 
teachers in the county, and Superintendent Fair- 
banks says they will all be in attendance. Profes- 
sors Hall and Adams have been selected instruct- 
ors in school management, and Principal Carring- 
ton and Miss Parrish of the Springfield High 
School instructors in methods. 


NEW YORK. 


Miss Julia Brace’s school in Batavia is progress- 
ing finely. 
iss Ada Bennett, teacher in the six grade of 


At the State Oratorical contest first honors were Hs Academy at Medina, has been quite ill of late. 


The spring term has just opened in the village 
school in Ransomville. Mr. J. I. Warren has en- 
gaged Miss May Sackett, of Smith Mills, as one of 
the teachers. 

Miss Mary Friggles of Delphi has been engaged 
to teach in the summer term school, at Watterville, 
commencing May 1. 

The school on the North Ridge near Ransom- 
ville,—Walter V. Peterson, teacher,—closed after 
having a prosperous term. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

Prof. C. D. McIver has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Sparta Normal and principal of the 
Wilson Normal. Prof. W. A. Blair, of the School 
Teacher, has been elected superintendent of the 
Winston Normal. Professor Sheep has been re- 
elected superintendent of the Elizabeth City Nor- 
mal. Professor Sheep has done a grand work at 
Elizabeth City. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


MAINE, 
— Webb Donnell, A.M., resigns the principal- 


ship of Washington Academy, East Machias, his 
resignation to take effect June, ’88. This school 
was founded in 1797 by the old commonwealth. 


The endowment yields some $1,500 per year. It 


should be a more pronounced success. 


— Mr. Crawford, Colby ’85, takes charge of the 


grammar school in Waterville. A male teacher 
in the grammar school is a new departure in that 


town. Mr. Crawford has a fine new building, one 


of the best in the state. 


— Mr. Eugene Cobb, Gorham ’88, a very suc- 


cessful teacher, takes the grammar school in Ken- 
uebuukport. 


— Miss A. L. Bennett, Gorham ’85, leaves Bart- 


lett (N. H.) grammar school to take the grammar 
school in Yarmouthyville. 


c Miss Dora Bailey leaves 
Yarmouthville to enter the advanced course in 
Bridgewater. 

— Miss Clara Jordan, South Portland, Gorham 


’87, takes the grammar school in Yarmouth. 


— Professor Rogers of Colby, formerly of Har- 


vard, with President Pepper is moving to raise 
funds for the erection of a building and for pur- 
chasing apparatus for special investigations in 
meteorology. 


— Mr. A. F. Richardson has just closed a con- 


tract with the Fryeburg Academy trustees to 
remain as principal of that school five years longer. 


He has just closed a very successful principalship 


of five years. 


Professor Bayley, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins, 


begins his work at Colby this term. 


— Orono receives $7,500 from the U. S. Treas- 


ury for the experiment station, for the half year. 
The new building will be dedicated June 26. 


VERMONT, 
organ has recently been purchased 


—A new 


and placed in the high school room at Wallingford. 


— Principal H. M. Willard of Vermont Acad- 


emy, Saxton’s River, bas been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Ormsbee on the Normal School Commission 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 








Mr. Swain. 
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= At the late school meeting in West Rutland 
it was voted, by a large majority, to erect a new 
school building, at a cost not to exceed $10,000, 
payable in annual installments, running fifteen 
years. 

_ — The Normal School Commission held a meet- 
ing at Rutland, Monday the 2d inst. ,and visited the 
normal school at Castleton on Tuesday. On the fol- 
lowing eo Thursday they visited the Johnson 
School. Later a meeting will be held at Randolph. 

— Miss Minnie Goold, who has been teaching ia 
Orange, Mass., has just been appointed to the 
Second Intermediate School at Brandon, taking the 
place of Miss Edith Flint, who has resigned. 

— Miss M. Eva Hendee of Pittsford succeeds 
Miss Anna B. Lord in the West Street Primary, 
at Rutland. 

— The commission to recommend changes in the 
school system held several meetings in the eastern 
part of the state last week, endeavoring to get at 
the needs and requirements of the state. 

— Principals Dana of West Rutland, Folsom of 
Rutland, and Datcher of Brandon have been elected 
a County Examining Board for the examination of 
teachers for a five years’ certificate. E. 








IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO WORK 
for a living. Write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and they will send you full information, 
free, showing you how you can make from $5 to 
$25 and upwards a day and live at home, wherever 
you are located. Some have made over $50 ina 
dey Capital not required; you are started free. 
All ages; both sexes. All is new. Great in- 
comes sure from the start. Fortunes await all 
workers who begin at once. 











CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
oy is more ey seen on the primary teacher’s 
je than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 








Vacancies this Fall. 


We have been asked by the authorities to recom- 
mend teachers for the following positions, to begin in 


yD nd Pri 
su n a neipalship,— $1600; man 
must be able to introduce the sub. eet of emperance 
and Hygiene into all the schools; high grade of schol- 
arship and character required. Superintendencies— 
three in Kansas, gia one in Minnesota, $1200; three 
in Lowa, $1000 to $1200; twoin Wisconsin, $1000. Prin- 
cipalships—one in Minnesota, $1000; one in Indiana, 
. $700; one in Illinois, $900 ;— this‘ position requires a 
young married man, with one or two years’ success- 
experience. 

High School Assistants. We have about twenty 
itions in various western states, to teach German, 
iterature, Mathematics, Languages, and Sciences. 
Grammar Positions — two in Colorado, $650; two 
in Texas, $500; five in Michigan, $550; threein Towa, 
$500 ; twoin Kansas, $400 ; two in Wisconsin, $450. 
Intermediate Positions —two in Colorado, $600 ; 
two in Texas, $500; four in Michigan, $500 ; Two in 
og $500; one in Kansas, $400; two in Wisconsin, 


Primary Positions—two in Texas, $600; two in 
Colorado, $650; four in Wisconsin, $450; five in 
Michigan, $550; 4in Lowa, $500; one in akota, $450. 

é Positions — Latin, French, and German, 
Native German lady wanted, Female College; Greek 
and Latin in Methodist College ; Latin and Greek, 
small college and low salary; German and French, 
small Western College, lady wanted ; French and 
German in a Southern College, Methodist preferred ; 
Mathematics, College in Missouri; Sciences and 
Book-keeping, galery 21208, church member preferred 
(college of good standing). 

Primary and Kindergarten Training Teacher for 
a Western City — Assistant in an Academy in the 
East, $000, grattonen ; Drawing and Mathematics 
High School in Illinois, $450; Director of Voca 
Music and Concerts, $1200, in the West; Tonic-Sol- 

Public School, $750; Elocution and 4. ys 
coliege in Texas; Book-keeping in a College in 
Missouri; Shorthand, Academy in Illinois; Partners 
in four Normals and Colleges, the amount required 
about $1000in each. Partner in Educational Journal, 
clearing $200 a month. Yale graduate for first-class 
Western Academy, $1000. 

We have been asked to recommend teachers for 
each of the above positions. This list will be raqidly 
increased during the next four weeks. We shall be 

lad to hear from any teacher qualified for either of 

e above positions. Address 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
ORVILLE BREWER, : Manager. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. co. 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 








BYERLY’S CHAUVENET’S 
GEOMETRY. 
[By C. M. W. in American Journal of Education. } 





I have looked through Professor Byer- 
ly’s revision of Chauvenet’s Geometry with 
great satisfaction. 

Originally written by one of the most ac- 
complished mathematicians of his day, the 
work possessed great elegance and finish. 
The author was both logical and graceful ; 
but he had in his mind less the demands of 
the recitation-room than the relation of his 
subject to other mathematical branches. 
The work which Professor Byerly has done, 
on the other hand, marks the practical and 
successful class teacher. His additions and 
suggestions will prove to be of the greatest 
value in the recitation-room. The demon- 
strations have been much condensed by the 
use of symbols and abbreviations, and many 
of the demonstrations when easily seen, 
have been omitted to test the originality 
and thoroughness of the student. 

“This power, it must be remembered,” 
says Professor Byerly, “can never be 
gained by memorizing demonstrations.” 

In addition to this, numerous exercises 
are inserted in the regular course of the 
book, so that they may not by any mis- 
chance be omitted. This is an admirable 
feature,— for the object of the study of 
Geometry is not so much to learn the dem- 
onstrations which are given or the results 
to which they lead, as to acquire the power 
of independent demonstration and of reach- 
ing results for one’s self. 

As an example of the lucid character 
of the reviser’s work, I will refer to the 
illustration he gives of an incommensura- 
ble ratio on pages 68-69. He makes it 
clear to any thoughtful reader that an at- 
tempt to find a common measure of the 
side and the diagonal of a square, immedi- 
ately results in the necessity of finding a 


common measure of the side and diagonal 
of a smaller square, so that the problem is 
just as far from solution as at first. It is 
then seen with great distinctness that there 
can be no common measure. 

The mechanical execution of the book is 
very satisfactory, and the volume is some- 
what smaller than the original Chauvenet. 
Like the former work, the revised edition 
is issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
of Philadelphia. C. M. W. 








$93 Sewing, Machine Fee 


We want one person in every village, town aud township, to kee 
in their homesa line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who wi 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold for ; it now sells for $50. Reader, 
it may seem to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show te those who call, a set of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then t beeome 
i own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 

REE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora month 
or two. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; —_— card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 





no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & OO., Augusta. Maine. 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks A t Grim sby Park 25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
CANADA. 


Instruction in VOICE CULTURE, GESTURE, ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION, EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEEOH, and SHAKSPEARE. 





From July 2d to Aug. 11th. 





Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


Each teacher a specialist. For further information address 
CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Ann Arbor Summer 


School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 


WILL BE 


HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. !I7, 1888. 


lectures will be given. Tuition 
a $20.00. Send oP codens too L 
N. 3., or, kL. RB. HALS 


. $10.00. The whole expense for tuition and board will not 
"a ° on Lewrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 


tle Oreck, Mich. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Teachers en route to the annual meeting 
of the National Educational Association, 
to be held at San Francisco, July 17th to 
20th, 1888, should see that the RETURN 
PORTION of their tickets, as issued them 
at Council Bluffs, Pacific Junction, Atchi- 
son, Kansas City, or St. Louis, READ 
FOR THE RETURN TRIP from SAN 
FRANCISCO via THE SHASTA 
ROUTE (the all rail line between San 
Francisco and Portland, Ore.), PORT- 
LAND, TACOMA, and the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. This is the 
ONLY ALL RAIL LINE to the YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL Park, and the only one of the 
TRANs-CoNTINENTAL lines running Dinine 
Cars. 

For full information as to the rates, 
tickets, copies of YELLOWSTONE PARK 
maps, 1888, WoNDERLAND, etc., address 
or call on your nearest ticket agent, any 
authorized representative of this company, 
or 
CHAS. S. FEE, G.P. & T. A., 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Joy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. Roaxz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 


Assisted by a large corps of none bit the best of native 
teachers. Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or 23 W. 23d St., New York. 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged 
by American and usegean authority as the best of 
all natural methods. For sample pages of French 
and German books, discount, etc.. write to 
BERLITZ & CO,, 
23 W. 23d Street, New York. 


Amherst Summer School, 


Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. 


Twenty-nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two 
Classes. Instruction given in nine Languages, also 
in Zarly English, Old French, Chemistry, Art, Math- 
ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. 

Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions 
on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address 

Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 























Manual of 
Schools, Art Students, 


Wit 45 PLATES, REPRESENTING MORE 
1lwvol. « « 


volume, which has been prepared by the Director of 
sale in the English edition as to prove that it precisel 


resent cheaper edition. 
een retained, the endeavor having 


Yale College. 


in a concise form, and as it embodies the results of 
a is is superior for school and general pur 
works.’ 


Crown Svo. « « 


The publishers feel that the great popularity of the work in this country warrants them in npuing the 

The same type has been used as in former editions, and all the illustrations h 
een not to cheapen the quality of the work, but to extend its use. 
fulness by lowering the price enough to place it in the power of all teachers to possess a copy. The Ameri 
can edition has been reprinted from the latest English edition, and contains all the illustrations of the 
latter, while the chapter upon Eastern Mythology has been carefully revised by Prof.W. D. Whitney of 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Mythology, 


FOR THE USE OF 


and General Readers. 


By ALEXANDER 8. MURRAY, 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


THAN NINETY MyTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
81.75. 


There has been long needed a compact, manageable Manual of Mythology, which should be a guide to the 
Art student and the general reader, and at the same time answer the purepese of a school text-book, This 


the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 


the British Museum, oe the basis of the works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker, has had so extensive a 
1 


supplies this want. 
ave 


THE CLEVELAND HERALD: “It has been geinomtedons the best work on the subject to be found 


the latest researches and discoveries in ancient my- 
poses as a handbook to any of the so-called standard 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL: “ Whether as a manual for reference, a text-book for school use, or for 


the general reader, the book will be found very valuable and interesting.” 


a%« The above will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES, Correspondence is solicited con- 
cerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 





Our list now includes many of the mo 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, HIGHER 


LOSOPHY, MODERN LANGUAGES, 8 


STICKNEY’S READERS. 
Best in idea and plan, best in method and ma- 
terial, best in interest and results. The only series 
that supplies enough reading matter. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


Nearly thirty volumes are now ready. They 
embrace the choicest classic literature, suitable for 
mar and high-school grades, are well anno- 
tated, and superior in type, paper, and binding, 
and low in price. 


HAZEN'S SPELLING BOOK. 
Complete and in parts. Spelling is here taught 
on the rational plan, by the aid of intelligence as 
well as memory. 


Send for full descriptive c and 





atalogue circulars. 
our common school books, the other for our high school and 


st widely used books in the departments of 
ENGLISH, OLD ENGLISH, LATIN, 


GREEK, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE, MUSIC, HISTORY, PHI- 


ANSKRIT anv AVESTAN, POLITICAL 


SCIENCE anp GEOGRAPHY. Teachers are invited to write us freely when in 


want of Text-Books on any of these branches. 
at hand for reference. The particular attention of common school teachers is invited to 


It is well to keep our Catalogue always 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


The Wuitney & Knox SERIES, “‘ the bright- 
est and most practical books on the subject.’g 
Practical, teachable, interesting, accurate, natural. 


WENTWORTH'S ARITHMETICS. 


The motto of this series is Mastery; the princi- 
ple of the method is learn to do by doing; the result 
is found to be practical arithmeticians. 


NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


More widely used, more highly commended, and 
more generally liked than any r course, 
the new series the authors have combined mature 


experience with the results of fresh a 





and experiment. is more new materi 

in any other series. 

We shall issue in two ne for 
esata fr sey ter tory cot 


GINN & CO., Pustisuers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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Some Recent Publications. 

7 blisher. rice. 
Title. Author. Pu 4 #1 50 
f in the Sonnets. Hosmer The Bancro 0, Si Fra + 
Pecos ant orn Prisco Varick. . Salters Belford, Clarke & c 0, N Y : po 

Willson ee bad 
Manual Le , Yeo. P Blakiston Son, & Co, Phila 3 00 
Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe. eine Cassell & Co, NY, 5 00 
Architectural Drawing. : f cute a Co. Chicane 25 
ore ‘ . Alexander Rand, McNally & Co, £ 30 
ee tary wetural History. ; auey AES. ——T NB 50 
Caliathenics for Children. . : ‘ . e Excelst Ce Ne 28 
; ps hors. Blaisdell Lee & Shepard, Bos 

Titeot Dr. wit Amorioas ant eta * = - Hall Roberts Brothers, Boston : + 4 
Early Life of Samuel Rogers. . Clayden - 2 = 20 
Amos Bronson Alcottt: His Character. Rartol es 7; 
Hand-book of Games. ° : Bohn J B Lippincott Co. ~~ 1 25 
The Pioneer Preacher. Bristol Fleming H Revell, N ¥ sue 00 
E iH nd Anne Bronte F A Stokes « Bro,NY 2¥ : bs 
Poetry ond Song ae ® : . Clarke D Lothrop Coe pessee +4 

‘ " i » Ginn & Co, Boston 2 
. eof Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. Culver i ? 25 
Ser Wrestling: Handbook of Instruction. Dick Diek «A Fitzgerald, NY +4 
ian Club Exercises. of , ‘wa 4 
pees in tae Genexte : ; . Doughty Macmillan & Co. nN v wY 18 = 
The Bacchanals and Other Plays. Euripides Geo pestenee 5 1 25 
Thoughts on Great Mysteries. ‘ ° ° Faher Thos Whittaker, NY. Buffalo 1 00 
Figures and Flowers for Serious Souls. . P Fisher Moulton W enbourne r ‘Atlanta, Ga 2 00 
Etowah: A Romance of the Confederacy. pesseane re ioe en Ce i a. ’ :3; 

: 4 . 6 4 . > — a € 
od ; ; 5 Palmer G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 20 


Chirography. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

To members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and all teachers who are desirous of attend- 
ing the meeting of the Association in San Fran- 
cisco in July next: 

The Union Pacific Railway, The ‘‘ Overland 
Route,’’ with its fine road-bed, steel track, and its 
trains of the most luxurious cars of Pullman's 
latest designs, offers you the opportunity of a life- 
time, to visit the Pacific Coast at a comparatively 
trifling cost. Don’t neglect the opportunity. 

The Union Pacifie Railway’s new train, called 
“Tre OVERLAND FLYER,” shortens the time 
between Council Bluffs and San Francisco about 
seventeen hours, practically reducing the time 
from all Eastern cities one full day. 

The round trip excursion tickets to California 
for the Educational Excursion will be made good to 
go via Denver, Colorado, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in either direction ; and it is probable that at Den- 
ver and Ogden, round-trip tickets at low rates 
will be placed on sale to all points of interest and 
pleasure in Colorado and north from Ogden to 
Yellowstone Park, Shoshone Falls (the peer of 
Niagara), and all points of interest in Idaho and 
Montana. 

It is also probable that at San Francisco, round- 
trip tickets, at reasonable rates, will be on sale by 


the Southern Pacific Co., to all pleasure and scenic 
resorts in the state. 

Take the Union Pacific Railway and save time 
and expense. For information in regard to rates of 
fare, routes, etc., call upon or address, R. Ten- 
broeck, General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway, 
New York City; W. S. Condell, N. E. Pass. 
Agt., 200 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; J. S. 
Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., or E, L. Lomax, A. G. 
P, & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 











IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 





Ir you have time to read only a part of this 
number of the JOURNAL, begin with the an- 
nouncement of the Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
on the Ist page. Supply yourself with samples of 
pencils. You will need them on your way to San 


Francisco to attend the National Educational As- 
sociation in July. Dixon’s Pencils will aid you 
wonderfully in making notes. 





Tue February and March numbers (33 and 
34) of the Riverside Literature Series (published 
monthly at 15 cents a number by Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co., Boston), contain the first two parts of 
Longfellow’s widely famous ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,”’ with interesting and helpful introductions 
and notes. The February number contains “‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride’’ (the Landlord’s Tale), ‘‘ The 
Falcon of Ser Federigo ’’ (the Student's Tale), 
**The Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi” (the Spanish 
Jew’s Tale), ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily”’ (the Sici- 
lian’s Tale), ‘‘The Saga of King Olaf” (the 
Musician's Tale). The March number contains 
** Torquemada’’ (the Theologian’s Tale), ‘“‘ The 


T a Pal »c T ” | 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | (the Spanish Jew’s Tale), ‘‘ The Cobbler of Hage- 
Laws ” (the Student’s Tale), ‘‘ The Ballad of Car- 
| milhan ? (the Musician’s Tale), “* Lady Went- 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, for illustrated circular 
for all microscopic appliances. 


serve not the stranger in thy melon patch too 
closely. 
civility.’’ 


READINGS 


of Garret’s “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 





including two capital new Farces), embracing 
’ | pane Patuos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
Sxercuss, Diatect, ReviGious anp 


DramMartTICc : 
—in fact just what you are look- 





RECITATIONS 


PLAYS 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


DIALOGUES, 
Teserenance Map a fret clase Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents, Ask your 


C ‘ d price to : : 
Bookseller for No eR CO, 8 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ub Rates and List or ConTENTS of all the Numbers sent rres. 


Soe Number different. Nothing repeated, Get the full set. 
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BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! 


:“SAMAN 


© “Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural 
“! _J. ALLEN. Critics say of it: 
m= O. H. Tigfeny.. 
2 amusing.”— 
= i with exbilarating fun."—Rev, J.P. Neoman,D.D. Agents Coining Mo ast. 
F eae a sun to HUBBARD BROSS PHILADA: or BOSTON. 


CHEAP Edition ONLY $1,75, JUST OUT; 
ACENTS 


HA AT SARATOGA” wantis. 


things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 
+ “Delicious humor.”— Will Carleton. “ Full of genuine wit.”— 
“ Jubilant humor.”—S. S Cox, “ Keenest saréasm"—0 . izocedingly 
ose E. Cleveland “ Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness, * Sitterest satire 





Bell of Atri’’ (the Sicilian’s Tale), ‘“‘ Kambalu *3 


worth ”’ (the Poet's Tale), ‘‘ The Legend Beauti- 
ful’’ (the Theologian’s Tale), ‘* The Baron of St. 
Castine ’’ (the Student’s Second Tale). 





THE season approaches for the study of botany 
in the schools, and one of the essentials for its 
pursuit is a microscope. The Acme microscopes, 
manufactured by James W. Queen & Co., and ad- 
vertised in the JouRNAL of this week, together 
with other botanical specialities, should be exam- 
ined by all teachers and students who are pursuing 


this delightful branch of study. In quality and 
price the instruments of Queen & Co., are un- 
equaled by any made in America. Send to De- 
partment No. 3, James W. Queen & Co., No. 924 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— Here is a bit of Chinese philosophy: ‘‘ Ob- 


Inattention is often the highest form of 





— I have had catarrh for twenty years, and used 
all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. Smith, 
druggist, of Little Falls, recommended Ely’s Cream 
Balm. The effect of the first application was 
magical, it allayed the inflammation, and the next 
morning my head was as clear as a bell. One 
bottle has done me so much good that I am con- 


* 


Good News for Our Readers, 





THE MOST 


VALUABLE PREMIUM 


Ever Offered 
to Teachers. 








All have been deeply interested in the articles by Dr. L. R. Klemm which have 


DR. 


PRICE, 


appeared of late, and which will continue to appear, in the Journal of Education and 


the American Teacher. : 
by which we are enabled to send every one of our subscribers, FREE OF COST, a 


copy of 


We have just made arrangements with the publishers, 


KLEMWS NEW BOOK, 


Educational Topics of the Day: 


Chips from a Teacher's Workshop,” 


$1.50. 


“ At last there is one practical book on education which is within the reach of the com- 


mon teacher, is accommodated to his needs an 
better conceptions of his duties and in acquiring a larger understandin f 
education to life. It sets forth the art of teaching muc 
forth the art of living, by illustrious examp 
e-darians, can afford to neglect reading it.” 


yi in obtainin 

i of the relation o 
‘Autobiography’ sets 
le. o teacher, not even the teacher of the a-b- 
— BosToN HERALD. 


d is sure to guide him correctl 


as Franklin’s 


All we ask you to do is to send us the name of one new subscriber to the JouRNAL 


together with $2.50, or three new subscribers to the AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly, 
$1.00 a year), together with $3.00, and we will forward the book. 


If you believe in the JouRNAL and believe that it has been of value and a help to 


you, then will you not ask some of your fellow teachers who may not know of its merits 
to try the JouRNAL for a year, that they may receive the same benefits. 


Don’t DELAY, but send in your order at once, and you will receive by return mail, 


postpaid, a book that you will prize as one of the treasures in your library. 
Address all orders to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Srreet, Boston, Mass. 





vinced its use will effect a permanent cure. It is 
soothing, pleasant, and easy to apply, and I 
strongly urge its use by all sufferers.—Geo. Terry, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Apply Balm into each nostril. 





— When Landseer, the great animal painter, 
was introduced tothe King of Portugal, the latter, 
whose knowledge of English was strictly limited, 
welcomed him with, ‘‘I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Landseer,—I am so fond 
of beasts.’’"—W. P. Frith’s Autobiography. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Seoth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 














THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. I., 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1888. 


r will be offered from all the prine!- 
Half rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 

City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
toric attractions. The speakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary world. For bulletins containing partic- 
ulars, to be issued about April 15, apply to GEORGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, Newport. R. I 








Birds of Killingworth ’’ (the Poet’s Tale), ‘‘ The 


J. MILTON BALL, President. 





Two Thousand Famous 
AUTHORS. 


It seems almost incredible that a library fairly representing 
approximately two thousand of the most eminent authors of 
the world, of all lands and all times, can really be placed within 
the reach of ordinary homes. Yet this is what is accomplished 


15Vols. 


by Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature, Volume IX. of which is now 


tad - rm ro a . . 
ready. The work, completed, is to comprise from fifteen to 


twenty volumes, 


really beautiful 


y and excellent in all mechanical 
qualities, and yet sold at the phenomenally 


of about 480 pages each, in large type, 


$7.50 


low price of 50 cents per volume for cloth, or 60 cents for half 
Morocco bindings; even from these prices large reductions are 
made to early purchasers, and to clubs. The publisher will send 
a specimen volume to anyone on receipt of the price, allowing 


the privilege of returnif not wanted. 


All lovers of good books 


should at least see the work, which should not be confused in the 
reader's mind with Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia—the one is a 
Cyclopedia of Literature, the other of Knowledge and Language. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on 
ALDen’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers 
sent for examination before payment, 


application, 
—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
Satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


8Y3 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227 


mute 


CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Ste 




















GO TO THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 0 


BY 





tt NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





Boston and Albany Line. 





WHICH AFFORDS 





THE BEST EXCURSIONS OFFERED. 


ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), 


OR 


POT Ree meee twee 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


TTF OOO RT eR Ot ee ee ee 


A- S. HLANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Kmecland St. Station, BOSTON. ° 











‘April 12, 1888. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for April closes the thirty-fifth 
half-yearly volume. Edward L. Wilson, the ex- 
perienced photographer, has the leading place in 
an article descriptive of the features of Palestine, 
** From Dan to Beersheba.”’ The illustrations are 
numerous and valuable to all students of ‘‘ The 
Holy Land.’’ Theodore Roosevelt describes the 
American institution known as ‘“‘ The Round-up.” 


An illustrated paper on “‘The American Invent- 
ors of the Telegraph,’’ contains a vast amount of 
useful information. The distinctively literary ar- 
ticles are by Henry James, on ‘' Robert Louis Ste- 
venson; Rev. T. T. Munger, on ‘‘ The Works of 
Elisha Mulford,’’ and a poetic criticism of ‘‘Under- 
woods,”’ in Bric-a-Brae, by Miss Thomas. ‘‘ Bird 
Songs’’ are described by Simeon Peace Cheney, 
the bluebird and robin being the subjects. The 
Life of Lincoln is continued, and is on ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Uprising.’’ The Russian Penal Code is 
explained by Mr. George Kennan. The poetry is 
excellent. The Memoranda of the Civil War 
contains short articles of great historic interest. 
The Topics of the Time are ably presented; the 
one on *‘ Moral Teaching in Our Schools,’’ should 
be studied by every educator. The Century Co., 
New York. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents asingle 
number. 


— The April number of the Forum, the monthly 
review of live topics published at 97 Fifth Ave., 
New York, contains two notable political articles. 
Mr. John Foord, an independent, mantains that 
Mr. Blaine could not carry New York this year nor 
receive as large proportion of the votes in that 


eee state as he received in 1884. Mr. Henry 
atterson, writing on the ‘‘ Hysteria of Sectional 
Agitation,”’ shows that the Union is stronger now 
than ever before, and that no partisan agitation 
ean again estrange the sections. There are two 
articles that bear on the Roman Catholic Church, 
—one by the eminent Belgian scholar, Prof. 
Emile de Laveleye, and the other by Monsignor 
T. S. Preston,.who writes specifically against 
Henry George’s books. E. P. toe, more of whose 
stories have been sold than of any other living 
novelist, explains the secret of success in fiction. 
Dr. Meredith Clymer, an eminent New York 
physician, explains the faith cure methods of heal- 
ing; Mr. John D. Champlin, Jr., the encyclope- 
dist, writes on ‘‘The Union of the English- 
speaking Peoples,’ predicting the annexation to 
the United States of Canada, and ultimately of 
all British America. From a scientific point of 
view the most noteworthy article in the number, 
and one of the most interesting that has been pub- 
lished in a long time, is an explanation by Dr. 
Brown-Sequard, the great French specialist, of 
the location of the brain’s various functions. 


— The April issue of The Eclectic Magazine ap- 
peals strongly to the tastes of thinking and culti- 
vated readers. Professor Huxley’s opening paper 
on ‘‘ The Struggle for Existence’’ is a brilliant 
application of the evolutionary theory, put with 
all the literary art of this great scientific author- 
ity. An article of no little interest is entitled 
‘The Ascent of Mind,’’ by Herbert Junius Hard- 
wicke, M.D. A clever writer discusses ‘‘ The 
Higher Education of Women’”’ with a keen appre- 
ciation of both the pros and cons. Frances Power 
Cobbe treats of ‘‘ The Education of the Emotions,”’ 
with her accustomed ability. A paper on a sub- 
ject of international interest, by C. R. Lowell, is 
entitled ‘‘ English and American Federalism.’’ 
The concluding paper on ‘‘ Cwsar Borgia’’ is pub- 
lished, and other papers of value are ‘* Reminis- 
eences of Cardinal de Richelieu,’’ ‘‘The Evolution 
of Hamor,”’ ‘‘Islam and Christianity,” ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Life and Thought in France,’’ ‘* Robes- 

ierre’s Love,’’ ‘* Chevalier Bayard,’’ ‘‘ A Night 
in the Jungle,’’ and ‘‘ Humor of Metaphysics.’’ 
New York: E. R. Pelton; $5.00 a year. 

— The April Wide Awake opens with an ex- 
quisite frontispiece representing the daintiest 
bright-eyed maiden imaginable, with her arms 
full of Easter lilies. As an accompaniment to 
this is an ‘‘ Easter Text,’’ by Emilie Poulsson, 
which is followed by one of Susan Coolidge’s de- 
lightful stories. Eleanor Lewis in ‘‘ Two Painters 
and their Pets’’ gives a finely illustrated sketch 
of the favorite pets of Sir Edwin Landseer and 
Rosa Bonheur. An antiquarian article of interest 
to young and old is entitled “‘ All Around an Old 
Meeting-house,’’ and takes the ancient church in 
Halifax as acentre. It describes the quaint, re- 
igious, military, and social life in the early days 
of the Old Colony. Mrs. A. H. Leonowens gives 
an interesting and instructive sketch of ‘* The 
Pheenicians, the Ruddy-Skinned Men’’; and 
Lieut. Fremont, stationed at Fort Missoula, de- 
scribes the Indian battle at Crow Agency last fall, 
and tells the true cause of it, under the title 
** Christ-a-pah-ens,”’ or “‘Swordbearer.’”’ Nota- 
bly attractive poems are those by Edith M. 

, Grace Denio Litchfield, Margaret Ey- 
tinge, and Joel Benton. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. $2.40 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pulpit Tyeegry. for April; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: E. B. Treat. 
Queries, for Ape; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for April; $1.75 
a . New York: Macmillan & Co. 


byhood, for April; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
bt -- ~ag dy? vil terms, $1.50 a year. Syr 

e emy, for ; terms, ° - 
neue, H.'Y.: George A. Bacon. 
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iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


1t will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expe) tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound Is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia EB. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


CATARRH 





ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


bes) WCleanses the 
iNi Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 








A particle is applied into each nostril and is 


50 ¢ stered 


ble. Price .at D sts; by mail, re r 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 236 brconwich .. N. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 























PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Coseg? Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


MAS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, M 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemis 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. 











. ining, and Elec- 
, and Nat. History. 
. MUNROE, Sec’y. 








INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
cotaiogne apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
school, 1679 Washington St. poston 
00) n mn House 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

_ machi ete., address : 

“Miss ELLEN Hypzs, Principal. 


NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA Mass. 
San both Sey ® caloleoues, address th 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 
Stars NORMAL Syne, Saxe Mass. 

Ladies only. ogues, address the 

Prineipal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
Hi Ww Mags. 
Ste NORMAL gonees, ESTFIELD, 
































The Unitarian 
year. Boston: 


Rev e Aged; terms, $3.00 a 


Review, fo 
141 Franklin 8 


catalogues, address 
= 5. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





hers’ } hers’ i 
eachers’ Anencies. Geachers encies. 
MORE C ALLS That have come in to us include the following : Vocal and Instrumental Music, with 
. oversight of young ladies, eastern college, $500 and home; Mathematics, includin 
mechanical drawing and practical surveying, $500 and home or more; French and German, 8 hours a week, wit 
some Latin and Greek, western academy. $800 and fine prospects ; four /niermediate teachers, western city $450 
for 36 weeks; an Lpiscopal clergyman for a church school, mostly clerical duties, but some Latin and Greek, at 
#600 and home — perhaps more; a Methodist clergyman preferred, to teach sciences in a western college, §800— 
must be accustomed tolabosatory work ; another to teach sciences and mathematics in a unton school—need not be 
a graduate, but must do it pretty well for 8600. Low salaries prevail among these calls, or we should not have to 


iw 
advertise them in order to fill them. A CALIFORNIA TEACHER who wanted to come to New York, and 
get a $1500 principalship in Syracuse, through us, writes thus on Feb. 28, 1888. “I have the School Bulletiu open 








work is settled to a tangible shape, expressing my thanks 
you ve true of your Agency, and were an 

would . ‘Goto C. W. Bardeen,’ 'I do not writ 
W. H. Scorr. 





W. D. KERR, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency : 
Dear Sir :—Desiring to get nearer New York City, 


1 received the appointment. 
ciency exceeds my most sanguine expectations. 


tH SEND FOR ets de haar 
AND BLANKS. 


upon my table, having just finished reading what you say of the Bulletin Agency. 


teacher to as 
r e for publication, but because I want to express a real feeling. — 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Short, but Decisive. 


On the 16th inst. you recommended me to the Board of Education at West New 


W. D. 


I cannot forbear, now that m 
ou for services rendered and kindnesses shown. All 
me what to do about getting a school, my answer 


to 


ALBANY, N.Y., March 28, 1888. 


Agency on the 7th of last month. 


I registered in your 
righton, N.Y. Yesterday 


I am to begin next September. Salary, $1200. Your promptness and effi - 


Yours respectfully, Cc. H,. GORSLINE. 
Kerr, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





In Michigan: Muskegon, $1100; Eaton Rapids 
Tuscola, $1200; 


ton, $600; Corydon, $900. 
ner, $750. 
Monona, $600; Manchester, $600. In other States 
Breckenridge, Minn., $709; Darlington, Wis., $1000; 
Minn., $720; Hays City, Kas., $800; Lola, Kas., $1000; 
du ne $650; So. New Berlin, N. Y.. 

nda 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL PRINGIPALSHIPS, 


Chicago. The following are some of the High School Principalships fil 
(1887-1888 ;) A few Primary and Grammar positions which they have filled will be given later. 

800; Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, $850. In 
atseka, $1100; Hinsdale, $600; 


Illinois: yy $1000; 
$900; Metropolis, $ . Tiliopolis $800; Mattoon, $600; 
ville, $500. In Ohio; Barnesville, $1100; Troy, $900; 


Fisher 


Three or four weeks ago we gave some 
Specialists’ positions filled by the Teach- 
ers’ Coaperenive Association, 170 State St., 

ed by them during the past year 


Lena, $1000; Gilman 
Genoa, $850; Delvan $1300; Lynden, $600; Griggs- 
Haroor, $600; Chagrin Falls, $900. In Ky.: Paris, 


$1300; Paducah, $1000; Corydon, $900. In Indiana: Tell City, $1000; Attica, $1000; Butler, $765; Pendle- 
In Nebraska: Fremont, $1300 
In Iowa: Iowa Falls, $1100; Waterloo, $750; 


; Minden, $900 ; Neligh, $720; Genoa, $675; Wis- 
Marengo, $630; Bentonsporte, $600; Gilman, $600; 
Marinette, Wis., $1000 ; Lewiston, Idaho, $1300 ; 
Minn., $800; Kasson, Minn., $800; Elk River, 


Elk Point, Dak., $700; Scotland, Dak., $675; Prairie 


700; Olympia, Wash. Terr., $720; Gainesville, Tex., $600. 
stal for our book of testimonials from every part of the United States, (not from teachers who 
have heard of us,) but from teachers who have, every one, secured places through us. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 170 State St., Chicago, 





Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the East,South, 
West, at asmall cost. Correspondence solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


| the courts. 


Room 43, 214 CLARK ST,, 
CHICAGO. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 

Kents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mer. 





Agency Manual Free upon application. 
7 Tremont 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


Piace, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 


Set aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 











glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 
SOUTHERN 
weevern SCHOO! Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ 


American and Fi 5 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WO FEE For Recistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Li eg I Agneran, | a = 

r representin ose who are not su \ 
cuxceth-vabeey . R. E. AVERY, 
14th St., N.Y. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 


S EY 
psn May, 
‘© 





‘Teachers’ Bureau 


w® 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies PrOseegees, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 











Teachers’ Agency 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
——__ 
BY PA. ED. BUREAU, 
Ladies: Music Teacher, Ohio: Prin. Friends’ school, 
Pa.; Music, Dak.; 2 Principals, N. J.; Matron, Pa., 
Pa.; 3 Primaries, Kas.; &c. Gentlemen: Grammar, 
Pa.; Prin., Kas.; Coll. Professors — 2 Science, Clas- 
HS. Assist., Wis. ; Orphan school, Pa : Music graded 
schools; 2 H.S. Principals, Pa.; Prin. Normal school; 
THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 
ents seeking better salaries or more favorable location 
will find it to their interest to write to us. We are in 
colleges. Our vacancies are all direct from employers, 
Send at once for circulars and blank 
ELMHURST, ILL. 
5 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
’ 21 W. 5th St. 
adie Bulldiag, * BOS TON 
Good 


OF RELIABLE 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Wante ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Indian school, Wash T.; Ger., Fr., Eng.,and Drawing, 
sics, 1 Math.; Prin. Friends’ school, Pa.; Prin,, Dak. ; 
&e. Circulars free. 
Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 
correspondence with thousands of the best schools and 
Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
(Mention N. E. Journal.) 
s 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 


places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

DO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A position as. specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art? REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 











.. to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
on hy *- Bock -Reoners, Stenographers, Copy: 
ists, to Business Firms Mrs. A. D. CULV 


929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 





eachers and. Employers 


teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
TYLER, TEXAS. 





Box 98. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 








e handsome volume, cloth, 500 — dott 


On . 
N. E. PUB, CO., 3 Somerset Stree Mass. 


DO YOU WANT 
A ition as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 


BUREAU. 
DO YOU WANT 
Too West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of ag 
3 St., BOSTON, 


THE CHRISTIAN LADY, 

A graduate from a Norman School, who can teach 
Reading, Vocal Music, and Drawing, may find a 
ood position, paying from $600 to $900, by applying 
fmmediately to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 








3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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~ APPLATONG’ STANDARD SYSTEM OP PBAMANMHIP, 


A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRO- 
WRITING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


THE |\MOST PERFECT. 
THE ONLY COPY 

USED TOYDEVELOP MOVEMENT. 
DUCE FREE-HAND, PRACTICAL 


New = ( 


Features. d 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ETC. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


San Francisco. 





JUST ISSUED: Elementary Movement Books, “A” and ‘ B,’” 
combining Movement and Form. 
rms,—the only 


-_ . E 
IN PREPARATION : A complete system of Business Fo blic schools 


system which will be perfectly adapted for use in pu 





ThreeWeeks| ASBURY PARK gccreation, 
“"e'ane- Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy. *n« stv: 


n . AR 
E. E. WHITE, LL.D. j FOR AUSTIN C.APC ’ 
On Psychology and Pedagesy. : dl THREE E eshen} On Botany and Natural History. 


NOW READY. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 
f 
tifully lithographed original specimens 0 
= best styles of Penmansbi prepares oqpeeeny 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
sar Prick 25 Ors. ; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. 8. BARNES & C@., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS IN 








WING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


’ WINC MODELS 
PRAN cs = attention is called. 








{3 DEPARTMENTS---FIRST-CLASS INSTRUCTION---FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


4 lower than any other;First-class School. 
igh eeneehae -rofessor of Pedagogy 
r 


LARKIN DUNTORN, LL.D., Headmaster of Dr. JEROME ALLEN, ays: “ Asbury Pa 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaehing of Form and Dra in and 
and Grammar Schools. 


n Normal Se ‘riting to Mr. Kelley, in University of New York, od 
ae ph ood your associates pt is the best place in the United States for a Summer | and Tablets, arranged in pe, A 
the success of the Summer School of Pedagogy at School. . ; — = oT we grentont ao Ae ge < 
Asbury Park last Summer. _ If all gene — Ce ee ee orks ean tt pat. ba fy The _ -+ by the] i cites 

‘' a e ‘ 
are like that, the more we have of them and th 4 watts bepens Wa eet see pave Uner- eine cum, rod 3 aotetaty indispensable 


larger they are the better for the profession. a 
You have my hearty endorsement.” taken. 
sar Large Circular now ready. Send postal for one with Club Rates. 
(Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 Court STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Address: i Sec. A. H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 
te 
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PAYSON,DUNTON,SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS mastic 


MANUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross | No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross| No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed In quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
and durability. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 











~ POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
THTTLTTLEEELTELETEEEL LE LET ELE EEEEEEEEE LULU TTT EEEE EEE E ELE EP EU EELEE ET LPPUPEEE TET EETEEPEEEEETEEEEE LTGP 


BOSTON FOREI IGN BOOKSTORE.| CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 
——AGENCY FOR—— . . , 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, PRor. WENCKE-| Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-| Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 


CARL SCHOENHOFRF, 
Peterson’s Science. 
42 Bleecker St., 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, vy 'vonn, |THOS, NELSON & SON, “sty %tu." 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


ouneaen ’ NEW YORK, 
SuBevsents Eitatortes and Hist] Readers; 
ueighton’s story of Rome ; A HIST . J 
i eaeets Tow 7 and Algebra; HISTORY. OF ERGLAND. ovo. cloth sae. er 
nc ourse “ ~ a 

Reed’s Werd Lessons. § OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

tt 





Miutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. lL. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 





Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Send for catalogues, 





TEAC ERS! Our New School Aids will assi-t in conduct: | 
S * your schools in good quiet orde sac) a 
contains 216 larze beautiful chromo ‘exeettlor, worn. Fach j Basentiate 60 
——- elegantly ae a in sixty different designs, colors and Or cts. 
ottoes: price per set #1; half set lS cards &c. Large set ra 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift ‘coke ood ae | Geog phy. 


e correct teaching of Form 
wt , and especially at the outset. 
er catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the — work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


MINERALOGY. 


I. DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. Com- 
prising the most recent Discoveries. Fifth edition. 
Almost entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Containing nearly 900 pages 8vo, and upwards of 600 
wood engravings, se | Prof. J. D. Dana, aided by 
Prof. Geo. J. Brush. Including Appendices by Profs. 
Brush aud E. 8S. Dana, Completing the work up to 
1882. 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 
“We have used a good many works on Mineralogy, 
but have met with none that begin to compare with 
this in fullness of plan, detail and execution.’’— 
American Journal of Mining. 

if. MANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGBRAPHY. Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks for the use of the 
Practical Mineralogist and Geologist, and for In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges. By Jas. D. Dana, 
LL.D.* Fourth Edition. Revised throughout and en- 
larged. Illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 1887. 
12mo0, cloth, $2.00. 
“The present issue is the 15th of the revised edi- 
tion, the sale having reached nearly 15,000 copies. 
This is conclusive evidence of its value as a text-book, 
and for practical purposes.” 

ft. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY 
Based upon the System of Mineralogy of Prof, J. D. 
Dana. Embracing an extended Treatise on Crystal- 
ography and Physical Mineralogy. By Edw. S8. 
Dana, Curator of Srp o Yale College. With 
upwards of 800 woodcuts and one colored plate. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 1883. 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 

iV. MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE 
MINERALOG WY. With an introduction on Blow- 
Pipe Analysis, (constituting the Determinative Part 
4 hae gy FR anges By Prof. Geo. J. Brush. 

iird edition, translated int 
Cloth, $3.50. a a 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 











Music Books ‘st Always in Season, 


can play or sing need never be lonely—with 
— such books as these in the house : 


< ve. h, 

Classical Pianist 3 Piano Classics, sre". 
and fine collections of the best new pieces by emi- 
nent composers. 


Young People’s Classics, gocd'aud easy musics” 


Best editions of the Piano works of BEETHOVEN, 
Mozart, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN, and MENDELSSOHN 
for sale. Send for lists. 


For playerson VIOLIN, GUITAR, MANDO. 
LIN, HANIJO and all BEED and OR. 
CHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, music 
and reliable instructors are provided 80 a large 
and good assortment of the nstruments themselves 
for sale at our Branch Store, under the title of 


J. C. HAYNES & 00., 33 Court St., Boston. 
Please send for grand Pictorial Catalogue! 


Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
Song Classics, $1—50 high class songs. 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, $1— the 
favorite songs of a half-century. 
College Songs, 50 cts.—popular and easy. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


OYALPRAISE 





The New Sunday School Song Book by James 
R. Murray? We claim it is the best book of the kind 
now before the public, and feel that an examination of 
its.contents will substantiate this claim. Among the 
writers represented are Dr. Geo, F. Root, J, R. 
Sweney, W. F. Sherwin, *‘ Winthrop,” J. H. 
Tenney, James McGranahan, P. P. Bliss, 
Geo. H. Simmons, Kev. C. H. Oliphant, PF. 
Campiglio, T. P. Westendorf, and many others. 
The book contains 192 pages of which 160 are devoted 
to the very best of genuine SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONGS, ya 4 of them never having appeared be- 
fore in any book ; the remaining 82 pages contain a 
concise but very thorough course of instruction in the 
Elements of Music. Price, bound in boards, 30 cents, 
if sent by mail add 5cts. for postage. 


We will send a single sample copy by mail postpaid 
to any Sunday School Superintendent on receipt of 
20 conte, Spacuan Paces Fre. * 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St.. New York City. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 
Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
Itis accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 








SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 








said by mall ese sania a: lease nd Viel ice | Address = NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. ow murray Ot., Row Yor, 
N, PA. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. | Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. + Pine tro Petia Feats ee, — 

Minerals | . 
reg : | ] j : Stuffed Animals 
Fossils. d lild lelce and Skins, 
oes s of Fossils, . yo oy 

ee - eletons 

eolog ical ee MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 

- | Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


“ A 
COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES, with Sketches 


of Authors. By Mrs. C. H. STANLEY, Pr 
Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich. —* Stupendous 


A New Volume Ready of DR. 
JOSEPH PARKER’s « Rg 
PLE’S BIBLE.” Seventh Old 
Testament Volume. SAMUEL XVILI— 





ALICE CARY, April 26. EMERSON, May 25. W _ I. KINGS XIII. 13 volumes now ready 
Ork. To be complete in 25 volumes 8vO, 

Mailed on receipt of 10 cents each. Each contains cloth, $1.50 per volum : 
a full program, quotations, list of books for ref Spurgeo as t a; oom 
af : : reference, Spurgeon. | Pur oe ounces it “ A Stupen- 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y, 


THE SAUVEUR *3Pvaciseshess 
(Somers rem Ammer, Bg, Burlington, Vermont.) 


and Oswege, N. W¥. to 
Thirteenth Session---July 9th to August 17th. 


BRA J ; 
Spanish, Modern Greek. the Rowiagee Lanes: | eRe ier, Hoard and Rooms address ¥. M. Conse, 
An x Saxon and Early English, English Literature | N. B. — Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Ed 

an etoric, Latin, and Ancient Greek. | Works will be sent free to appli ae 
For circulars address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Grand View House, Wanenesverce Pa 





Now Ready. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D., 
Comprehensive and Generally Useful, 


McGUFFEY’S + ALTERNATE + SPELLING + BOOK. 


12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 


Note the Many Valuable Features. 





A Series or LANGUAGE LESSONS, te hing 
ES ac 
the origin, structure, sound, and meaning of 


Root Words, and words of 
are employed. 


i © grouped objects, synonyms, and 
Correct methods of writing the forms f 
Exercises in word building. ——e 


every-day use, only 


Constant ref 
— erence to sources and meaning of 


Common errors in ‘ unciation, and 
use of words it ar eh sary 
Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 
THE ALTERNATE SPELLER is so classified and 
pF a notes and suggestions - 
faye ie pednse 
wok ¢ Gc . ! 





KINDERGARTEN 


New V 








Introduction and 





SUPPLIES. ee 
ONGS OF HISTORY. By H ITTER- 
S“vours. Elegantly bour? wanes Borren. FISHER’S Essentials, of Geography. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., address Naw ENGLAND PoSrenInG Co., 
» Boston, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








Single specimen copy sent to any address 
Wholesale price, 12 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Pub 


by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 


lishers, 23221 Ys Sircipnats © 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, S Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 








